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‘from the first hard-rocking chorus of “Late 

Night Saint,’ it’s clear that guitarist/vocalist 

Nick Moss is going for broke on this one —full 

steam ahead, and damn the consequences... the 
level of energy and commitment the principals 

bring to it should make it appealing to a wide 
spectrum of blues lovers, not just dyed-in-the- e 
wool postwar purists.” —sivine sives magazine b 


— aca Bed 
ay www.nickmoss.com * www.myspace.com/nickmossandthefliptops Sy 
® 
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N THE BEGINNING WAS A WOMAN, AND THAT WOMAN WAS MAMIE SMITH 


si SPECIAL “WOMEN IN BLUES” 
a 


(1883-1946). In August, 1920 she recorded “Crazy Blues” — the first blues 
une) ha Letep | record ever. Released on Okeh Records, it sold nearly a million copies in 


one year and, according to blues researcher Paul Oliver, “paved the way for 


every other blues artist to come, regardless of style.” 


It’s a man’s, man’s, man’s world! A macho-driven one. Even its Creator is 
Father. Not for everybody, though. Twenty-five years ago, in December 
1972, Helen Reddy said in her Grammy Award acceptance speech: “I want 


Boss Tweed . 
Lele to thank everyone at Capitol Records, my husband and manager, Jeff Wald, 
Ye 3 
pay because he makes my success possible, and God because She makes every- 
CEB 
Aloe thing possible.” Whew, I love it! 
ETE Las 
ris 





The idea of this special “Women in Blues” issue originates from a wonder- 
ful project, The National Women in Blues Festival, founded and headed by 
Michele Seidman (of Michele & The Midnight Blues band). As I write this, 
the second Women in Blues festival is being held in Wilmington, North 


Carolina. 


There were many more candidates than the organizers could accept, so I 
decided, instead of presenting the lucky participants, to virtually enlarge the 
festival stage by presenting other outstanding ladies whose life is made up 
of music and who themselves are making up the music world. As you will 
see, not all of them are singers or musicians, but — all are indispensable 


actors of the music scene. 


This issue also marks an important stage in the magazine development. Here, 
the focus is less on the music as such and more on the personality of those 


making great music and those making great music possible. 


Paul Bondarovski 
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Ina mist! arrived... Particles waiting to reform... To pour out together... 
To wash over the rocks and flood the land... 
| wanted to feel the ache and turgor... But, alas, the air was dry; dry as the lips of 
LA when she has seen the last swig of welfare wine pour down her throat and 
waits, waits in the lines of hope, for another... Hope?... Hope no more! 
Begging! Stealing! Thoughts of a future with no dreams... 
Then... The trumpet of this soul's old friend. And the droplets did reform! 
And the river did run! Carrying me... to the top of this day... 


Bass Reeves, December 31, 2002. 


THE ALBUM OF BASS REEVES IS AVAILABLE AT: WWW.CDBABY.COM/CD/BASSREEVES 


COVER ART: GROUND WAR, BRONZE SCULPTURE BY NEIL TETKOWSKI © 1991 — WWW.TETKOWSKI.COM 
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Ladies Gig the Blues 


NEW FACETS OF THE BLUES 





Hope Waits 
“We wanted to honor a rich heritage of blues and soul 
without becoming a slave to It” — by Mark Pucci 


Roxy Perry 


Real Deal Blues Queen — Interview by Suzie O’Kane 


Boss Tweed 


“The word ‘blues’ makes me think of women...” 
— Interview with Carolyn Sills 


Ariel Hyatt 
It Takes a Village to Launch an Artist 


Kelly’s Lot 


“Every tune has a mind of its own...” 
— Interview with Kelly Zirbes 


Sheena Metal 

Queen of Observation 

Managers: Can't Live With Them... But Can You Live 
Without Them? — By Sheena Metal 


Kelly Richey 


Leaving You Speechless — By Mark Pucci 


Suzanne Foschino 
Catch the Moment of Truth 


Madalyn Sklar 
Cuz Chicks Rock! — Interview by Suzanne Glass 


Melissa Forbes 
Breaking Up with the Joneses 


Toni Price 
The Toni Price Bio She Doesn’t Want - By Rob Patterson 
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Michele Seidman 


Sandy Atkinson 


e the Soul Benders & 


Suzanne 
e the Blues Church 


Sophie Kay 


Niki Sharp 


Eliza and Jill 
(The Grit Pixies) 





EG Kight 


Robin Rogers 
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Patty Benson 


Rose Lucas 


Valerie June 


PHOTOGRAPHY BY JOHN MACDONALD, STEVE ROAKE, STEVEN K. WHITE, GOOGLE MAPS AND COURTESY OF NATIONAL WOMEN IN BLUES 


Ond National Women in Blues Festival 


Ladies Gig the Blues 


ELEBRATE THE ARTS PRESENTS, THE 2ND NATIONAL WOMEN IN BLUES FESTIVAL IN WILMINGTON, 
North Carolina, November 2nd and 3rd on the lower level of the Water Street Parking Deck, over look- 
ing the Cape Fear River. The Festival not only brings in women blues artists from all over the country, its 
ticket profits benefit many women’s charities, including: Domestic Violence, Rape Crisis, CARE of UNCW, 








and the Full Belly Project. 


This year’s headliners are well-known to 
blue’s lovers worldwide. Friday night, No- 
vember 2nd sees none other than the Geor- 
gia Songbird and six time Blues Music Award 
nominee, EG Kight. Her music has been on 
the Billboard charts and she has shared the 
stage with notables like Taj Mahal, Delbert 
McClinton, Phoebe Snow, Merle Haggard. 

Saturday night, November 3rd headliner 
is Deanna Bogart, who was nominated as 
Best Instrumentalist for the 2007 Blues Mu- 
sic Awards. 

Blues women from around the country 
will appear on this Festival’s stage, including 
artists from the West Coast — Lara Price and 
Laura Chavez, Suzanne & the Blues Church 
and the Queen of Steam, Michele Lundeen. 
New York hails solo artist Sarah Lemieux. 
Back from Arkansas, Big Red & the Soul 
Benders. Southeast artists include Robin 
Rogers (finalist in the 2004 International 
Blues Challenge), Patty Benson, The Grit 
Pixies, Sandy Atkinson and the regions 
Grandmother of Blues, Rose Lucas. Hail- 
ing from Chicago is Juke Joint Judy. A sur- 
prise this year is an international artist, So- 
phie Kay from France. We have a few other 
artists confirming so check the web site 
lineup! 

Event founder and coordinator, Michele 
Seidman (of Michele & The Midnight Blues) 
is pleased to announce the addition of a 


compilation CD, in conjunction with Jo- 
Mar Records. The artists chosen are as far 
away as Australia and Paris and as near as 
your own backyard. They include Sandy 
Atkinson, Julie Black, Kelly Dees, Nicole 
Hart, Michele Lundeen, Pat Hunter, Sophie 
Kay, Patty Benson, Andrea Marr, Octavia, 
Laura Price Band, Michele & The Midnight 
Blues, Peggy Ratusz, Suzanne & the Blues 
Church, Gina Sicilia, and Sarah Lemieux. The 
compilation CD will be on sale at the festi- 
val and online through JoMar Records and 
their distributors. 

Tickets will are available through the web 
site ($20 each night or $30 for the weekend 
pass in advance). For blues lovers and mu- 
sic fans of every age, this is an event not to 
miss. Compilation CDs will be available at 
the Festival and soon online. 


Website: www.nationalwomeninblues.com 
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Mn sik itary plan, 
6 Grit Pixies, Big Hed and the Soul 





To sample the artists’ 
music, check our friends 
list at www.myspace.com/ 
nationalwomeninblues 
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Hope Waits 
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By Mark Pucci 


~ We wanted to honor a rich heritage of blues 
and soul without becoming a slave to it" 


N THIS DISPOSABLE WORLD, IT 
L often seems that there is truly noth- 
ing that lasts. Bands rise to fame and 
crash back into obscurity in a mat- 
ter of months. But still, artists do 
appear who possess a talent that tran- 
scends time and fashion. Hope Waits 
is such an artist. 

Hope possesses that rare talent 
that is born of challenge, pain, and 
heart. Her story eerily parallels those 
of many of the great soul and blues 
singers whose essence she reflects. 
Hope grew up in the Deep South — 
Monroe, Louisiana, to be exact. She 
was the seventh of twelve children 
born to an alcoholic father and spent 
her childhood moving from place 
to place, often with no food for Hope 
and her siblings. 

She grew up singing in church 
and was stopped by her jealous 
mother. Her passion stayed locked 
deep inside during Hope’s teen years. 
After her mother was murdered, 
Hope, at age 21, began to explore her 
birthright and also began to sing 
again. 

Chance brought Hope into Chess- 
volt Studios in the spring of 2006. 
Producer Peter Malick heard Hope 
sing and immediately recognized the 
timeless voice that filled the control 
room. He talked to his partner, Dou- 
glass Grossman, and soon Hope was 
signed to Radarproof Records. Her 


debut self-titled CD was produced by 
Malick at Chessvolt Studios. 

“We wanted to honor a rich her- 
itage of blues and soul without be- 
coming a slave to it,’ says producer 
Malick about the sessions. The disc 
contains 12 tracks, and eight of these 
can be described as classic songs. 

“Hope’s interpretation of Ray 
Charles’ ‘Drown in My Own Tears’ is 
simply stunning,’ adds Malick. “Sim- 
ple is the operative word here. We 
didn’t want it to sound new in any 
way. Hope has the ability to get inside 
a song and make it her own. The 
only other time I have experienced 
such artistry was in recording Norah 
Jones’ New York City tracks.” 

The band Malick assembled to 
back Hope on her recording debut 
was a perfect complement to her 
singing abilities. Drummer Butch 
Norton was a founding member of 
the eels, has toured with Tracy Chap- 
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man, Rufus Wainwright, Tracy Bon- 
ham, and is currently touring and 
recording with Lucinda Williams. 
Bassist Jeff Turmes has toured with 
James Harmon, Janiva Magness (his 
wife), and is currently touring with 
Mavis Staples. He also appeared on 
the Norah Jones New York City CD. 
Horn players David Woodford and 
Lee Thornburg have played with 
everyone from Tower of Power and 
Bonnie Raitt to The Tonight Show 
Band. Keyboardist Phil Parlapiano 
has played with Carlene Carter, Lu- 
cinda Williams, John Prine and Rod 
Stewart. Producer Peter Malick added 
his tasty guitar work to the tracks, as 
well. In addition to playing and rec- 
ording with Norah Jones, his resume 
includes the great James Mont- 
gomery Band and legendary blues 
piano player Otis Spann. 

“We love Tom Waits and wanted 
to attempt to cover him,” says Hope 


PHOTO BY COLUMBA GUITTEREZ, COVER ART BY DEANA G. CONN 


Waits (no relation). “Peter taped a 
mic to the bottom of his dobro for 
‘Get Behind The Mule, and it ended 
up picking up the sound of his pants 
rubbing against the guitar. I told him 
we have to keep it. It’s the coolest 
sound on the whole CD!” 

“T didn’t want ‘Come Rain or 
Come Shine’ to be easy listening,” 
adds Malick. “I got Butch to bring 
all sorts of metal trash to the studio 
to dirty up the drum track. Then I 
shipped the session to Ducky Carlisle 
in Boston, and he recorded Marty 
Ballou playing string bass in his laun- 
dry room. Voila!” 

“I have always loved Billy Holi- 
day,’ continues Hope. “T felt a kinship, 
a deep knowing from the first mo- 
ment I ever heard her recordings. Pe- 
ter turned the interlude of Billy’s “Yes- 
terdays’ into a kind of New Orleans 
funeral dirge. I had read that Billy 
hated some of the up-tempo ar- 
rangements that were pushed at her. 
I felt like we were channeling the 
arrangement that Billy would have 
chosen if given the chance.” 

Hope and Peter co-wrote three of 
the four original songs on the disc. Of 
special note is “The Ballad of Judith 
Anne,’ where Hope sings about dis- 
covering mementos from her moth- 
er’s past after her murder. “She had a 
secret life that I never knew about. I 
found that she was in many ways like 
me, remembers Hope. “Somewhere 
along the line she gave up. I will never 
let that happen.” 

Hope Waits is finally going to have 
a home. i 


Website: www. hopewaits.com 


@VWiat 


New live CD from 
legendary Canadian 
blues band 


Recorded live November 11, 2006 at the Palais Royale 
in Toronto, Canada 





WWW.DOWNCHILD.COM WWW.LINUSENTERTAINMENT.COM 
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Roxy Perry 


Real Deal Blues Queen 


By Suzie O’Kane 





FIRST HAD THE PLEASURE OF EXPERIENCING A LIVE Roxy PERRY PERFORMANCE IN 2001 AT THE 

“Red White and Blues” concert, which was given after the September 11th World Trade Center disaster 
to raise funds for the widows and children of New York City fallen firefighters. Since then, through var- 
ious music project collaborations, I’ve had the good fortune of working closely with Roxy. She graciously 
agreed to share the beginnings and some of the lesser known circumstances of her career leading to her 
continuing success and recognition as one of the hottest female blues singers today. 


Suzie O’Kane: When and how did you get 
your start in music? 

Roxy Perry: I sang in my church and school 
choirs, and school plays during grammar 
school through junior high school. My first 
paying gig was offered when I was just 10 
years old! A swing orchestra allowed me to 
sit in with them at a dinner dance at Glen Is- 
land Casino that my parents had brought me 
to. Some of the musicians had their own 
jazz trios outside of that orchestra, and hired 
me to sing at other functions, as well as jazz 
cabarets and beatnik bars. My father, bless his 
heart, had to chaperon me! 

S. O.: Who do you consider your major mu- 
sical influences? 

Roxy Perry: When I was a girl, rather than 
playing with dolls, I played records. My in- 
fluences came from the stack of 78s that my 
parents had collected over the years; all the 
swing bands, Ray Charles, Dinah Washing- 
ton, Ella Fitzgerald, Tony Bennett, Louie 
Jordan, Louie Prima and of course, Louis 
Armstrong, Mahalia Jackson and many other 
blues, jazz and gospel singers of the 40s and 
50s. They were all my teachers and influence 
my music to this day. I also listened to the ra- 
dio and watched the Ed Sullivan show reli- 
viously. 


S. O.: You've been involved with music from 
the start... 

Roxy Perry: All my life... When I was about 
15, I wanted to be with people my own age, 
so from there it was one Top 40 band to 
another, leading up to 1968. At that point I 
was in a 7-piece soul band called Ivory & 
Ebony. We played six nights a week, six sets 
a night, at the famed Peppermint Lounge on 
45th Street and Times Square in New York 
City. Joey Dee, noted for the hit “Peppermint 
Twist,” was the band’s manager and took 
me under his wing, so to speak. He gave me 
my first experience in a recording studio. 
I was hooked. 

S. O.: When did you do your first recording? 
Roxy Perry: In late 1968, Frankie Paris was 
playing at The Wagon Wheel, which was 
down the street from Peppermint Lounge. 
We would trade band members occasionally 
just for laughs. Little did I know that this re- 
lationship would have a great impact on the 
next three years of my life. Frankie Paris 
gave me a call to go out on the road as a part 
of the band Dawn which had the current hits 
“Candida” and “Knock Three Times.” 

S. O.: I remember those as being songs by 
Tony Orlando. 

Roxy Perry: Tony Orlando had recorded the 





Roxy Perry in 1998. 


PHOTOGRAPHY © ROXY PERRY. 
INTERVIEW © SUSAN O’KANE, 2007. 
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songs “Candida” and 
“Knock Three Times,” but 
had no intention of going 
out on the road to repre- 
sent them. So, Bell Records 
designated us to go out on 
tour representing the band 
Dawn, which was truly a 
studio group. We head- 
lined huge concerts in 
every major arena in the 
U.S. and Canada for three 
years. We shared the billing 
with the Carpenters, 
Kenny Rogers and the First 
Edition, Rare Earth, Iron 
Butterfly, Badfinger, Three 
Dog Night, the Nitty 
Gritty Dirt Band, Mike 
Nesmith (The Monkees), 
Mark Lindsay (Paul Re- 
vere & the Raiders), David 
Cassidy and many other Top 10 artists of the 
time. We were on all the American Band- 
stand-type T.V. shows across the U.S. and 
Canada. We did hundreds of radio inter- 
views, television interviews, appeared in 
teen magazines and so on. 

Bell Records called us back to New York. 
Then, Tony Orlando decided it was time 
for him to reap the benefits of the success of 
songs that we had promoted between 1969 
and 1971. He also decided that rather than 
have a band back him up, he would simply 
tour with two female vocalists. I don’t know 
how he pulled this off with the media to 
this day. We walked into the studio as stars 
— literally — where people mobbed us every- 





Roxy Perry in 1985. 





“The song made the Top 20 on the Billboard 
Disco charts. I was mortified! I refused 

to represent the record... Silly me. Musical 
integrity 1s a dangerous thing...” 
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where we went... And we walked out of the 
studio unemployed. Bell Records gave us 
no compensation other than enough studio 
time to make a two-song demo. We took 
that two-song demo, to a division of Poly- 
dor Records which was run by James Brown. 
His manager heard the record and just went 
crazy! When I got home that night, my 
mother said that someone had called me 
from Africa, but she couldn't understand 
what he was saying. I knew immediately 
that the caller was James Brown himself! 
We were contacted the next day by James’ 
lawyer saying he wanted to sign Frankie and 
Tas a duo. 

5.0.7 And.:.¢ 

Roxy Perry: Honestly, I can’t remember, but 
for some reason, the deal with Polydor never 
went down. 

S. O.: So, what happened next? 

Roxy Perry: At this point, we were already 
working locally again. Frankie and I were do- 
ing a duo act, sort of like Marvin Gaye & 
Tammi Terell, but not quite as laid back as 
that. We were playing at Trudy Heller’s on 
11th Street, which was the hang out of the 
“ultra hip” in Greenwich Village, people like 
Monti Rock III. (Laughing.) Don Cornelius 
from Soul Train and many other celebrities 
showed up there regularly. 

At Trudy Heller’s, we alternated shows 
with a jazz trio that had the famous bebop 
improviser, Anita O’Day, who sang in the 
bands of jazz greats, Gene Krupa, Woody 
Herman, Stan Kenton, etc. Whenever she 
was under the weather, I would sit in. She 
would give me advice... I learned a lot from 
her. 

S. O.: When did the blues catch your atten- 
tion? 

Roxy Perry: Want to hear a true story? 

S. O.: Sure, go for it... 

Roxy Perry: The music biz had me feeling re- 
ally burned out and confused. One day, I just 
took off and headed south in my VW Bee- 
tle. I eventually found my way to a tiny, cin- 
der block, Pentecostal church out in the 







New York Blues Queen” 
| in 1997. 
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In 1999, at Manny’s 
Car Wash. 





farmlands of North Augusta, Georgia. The 
congregation was in a full pitched frenzy 
when I inexplicably felt an urge to go out- 
side. It was like I was drawn by some unseen 
force! I got into my car and it wouldn't start. 


“,..An old man played a piano, which was 
undoubtedly missing a few keys. Another 
man was playing a well-worn guitar and 

singing blues like I'd never heard before...” 
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Looking out at the cut down cornfield be- 
fore me, once again, I just felt compelled to 
cross It. 

The moon was full and I made my way 
through the field up to the dirt road. Look- 
ing in each direction, I could see a light in 
the distance to my right and started walking. 
As I got nearer to the light, I heard music. I 
got closer and could see that it was an aban- 
doned gas station turned roadhouse. 

I stood at the door and peered inside the 
room filled with black folks seated on any- 
thing that would suffice for a chair, drink- 
ing clear liquid from assorted vessels, jars, etc. 
They were raucously participating in the 
music that came from an old man playing a 
piano, which was undoubtedly missing a 
few keys! Another man was playing a well- 
worn acoustic guitar and singing blues like 
Pd never heard before. 

I didn’t go in immediately. It was, after all 
“the south,” where black people were just as 
nervous about white people as white people 
were nervous about blacks. I respectfully 
stayed outside until two women sitting by the 
door hailed me in. Their names were Ruby 
and Pearl... I'll never forget them. They 
were in from Chicago visiting their cousins. 
They immediately extracted all the facts as 
to who I was and how I ended up there. 

As the room filled with down home blues, 
a couple of the folks came over and offered 
me some of that clear liquid, better known 
as white lightning, moonshine, corn liquor. 
I was welcomed and felt comfortable and at 
home... and I realized, through the strange 
events of that evening, it seems I had become 
an initiate in the genuine, real-deal blues 
scene. 

The sun rose, we all said our fond good- 
byes, and went our own ways. I felt the cool 
Georgia clay beneath my feet on the road that 
led me there. As I headed back across the 
corn field, midway I was asking God, “What 
now? I’m lost. Lead me.” A sudden downpour 
made me run for the shelter of my car. I 
turned the key again and it miraculously 


started. I headed back to New York with 
that rich experience on my mind. 

S. O.: That’s quite a story! So this launched 
you headlong into a career singing blues? 
Roxy Perry: Not yet. When I got back to 
New York, a letter was waiting for me from 
my old boy friend, who was just getting out 
of the Marine Corps. To make a long story 
short, six months later we were married! 
Bob Fusco has been my husband and bass 
player in the band for the past thirty years. 
Anyway, we moved to South Carolina (don’t 
ask me why!), lived and played there for 
four years. We returned to New York and 
within two months were involved in an orig- 
inal hard rock band. We had one bad record 
deal after another. 1985 I actually ended up 
doing a remake of “Gimme Gimme Good 
Lovin’” for Personal Records, written and 
produced by Richie Cordell. Richie was Joan 
Jet’s manager at the time. This song was 
originally recorded by Crazy Elephant. To my 
utter embarrassment, the song was pro- 
duced as a dance single and made the Top 20 
on the Billboard Disco charts. I was morti- 
fied!! I refused to represent the record and 
had to “sit still” for the duration of the con- 
tract. Silly me. Musical integrity is a dan- 
gerous thing. 

S. O.: You must have been discouraged. 
Roxy Perry: | had pretty much convinced my- 
self it was time to quit singing. One day, I 
ended up at Dan Lynch’s on Second Avenue 
and 14th Street in New York City. Frankie 
Paris was running a blues jam there. I met 
many wonderful players and made a lot of 
great friends there, and began to regain 
some of the enthusiasm that the bad busi- 
ness deals had dampened over the years. 
Popa Chubby, The Holmes Brothers, Michael 
Hill, Bill Perry, Bill Sims, Crusher Green, 
Dave Keyes, Joe Taino, and just about every- 
body on the New York blues scene eventu- 
ally showed up there. I accompanied them 
to other jams in town — Bobby Nathan’s 
jam uptown, Big Ed Sullivan’s jam, and so on. 
One Sunday night, I went to Popa Chubby’s 





jam at Manny’s Car Wash and was called to 
the stage by him mid-song. The crowd loved 
it. Popa got me my first gig there and I 
played at Manny’s regularly until it closed. 
S. O.: What blues recordings have you done? 
Roxy Perry: In the first year, 1995, when I re- 
turned to the New York scene, I got a record 
deal with an indie label, Monad Records. 
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Back in Bluesville, 2005. 
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Harpir’ her heart away 
at Montreux Jazz Festival, 
July 2007. 


They released my first blues album, Hi Heel 
Blues, in 1996, then folded right after the 
release. However, this CD was a great intro- 
duction for me in blues radio internationally. 

In the meantime, Tri-State Blues Maga- 
zine published a “Women In Blues” issue 
in 1997 and put my picture on the cover, ti- 
tling it “Roxy Perry, New York Blues Queen.” 
Boy, was I surprised!! I released a new CD a 
year later in1998 using that title, Roxy Perry 
New York Blues Queen, on my own label, 


“In winter 2007, I received an e-mail 
invitation from the Montreux Jazz Festival, 
which was written in French. I almost 
deleted it, thinking 1t was spam!” 
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Blueperry Hill, just for laughs. I had no idea 
how well received this album would be- 
come. All the major blues magazines gave it 
glowing reviews. National Public Radio 
(NPR) blues radio shows all over the world 
played the hell out of it and the general 
blues public really enjoyed it too. I am sur- 
prised to hear it’s still played occasionally on 
these stations to this day! Several songs from 
this CD were also included on a number of 
compilation albums in past years. 

We did a version of “House of the Rising 
Sun” for producer Joe Ferry’s compilation al- 
bum, Public Domain, on Purchase Records in 
2000, which received a Grammy nomina- 
tion in 2001. This song has been a continu- 
ing favorite of my audiences. 

Through the late 90s I appeared on sev- 
eral blues releases as a backup vocalist. Also 
during that time, I did a number of com- 





mercials and voiceovers, and continue doing 
this presently. I really enjoy recording as well 
as performing. 

S. O.: What artists have you shared the bill 
with over the years? 

Roxy Perry: Rod Piazza, Shemekia Copeland, 
Popa Chubby, The Holmes Brothers, John 
Mayall, Saphire, Buck Wheat Zydeco, Bill 
Perry, Leon Russell, Peter Karp, Koko Taylor 
and many others. 

S. O.: Tell us about your Back In Bluesville al- 
bum, which was awarded Best Self-Pro- 
duced CD 2006 at the International Blues 
Challenge in Memphis, Tennessee. 

Roxy Perry: 1 was both surprised and pleased 
that the Blues Foundation recognized Back 
In Bluesville. | believed in the CD and felt it 
was my best work. Since this new release 
was so long-awaited, I put my heart and 
soul into every detail. There were several 
points in its creation and even after its release 
and success, that the CD was abandoned by 
others involved. But my faith in it, focus on 
finishing, releasing and representing it never 
wavered, to date. To a great extent receiving 
the award from the Blues Foundation vin- 
dicated my belief and determination that 
the material on Bluesville was worth all the 
heartache and pain. Having a baby would be 
a cinch next to this! 

S. O.: Radio and Internet station support 
for Back in Bluesville were also strong, and 
the album got lots of attention in the press, 
notably Blues Revue and Downbeat, among 
others... 

Roxy Perry: I really am grateful for the re- 
ception the CD received, and am drawing on 
that inspiration to move closer to the com- 
pletion of my current project. 

S. O.: You were also recognized by the West- 
chester Arts Council (NY) this year, being 
awarded the Council’s most prestigious 2007 
Artist of the Year Award. 

Roxy Perry: Yes, the award has been pre- 
sented annually for the past 27 years, and I 
was humbled and honored to be chosen 
this year. 





S. O.: The list of past recipients is impressive! 
Among them, Renata Scotto, Roy Neuberger, 
Roberta Peters, Ruby Dee and Ossie Davis... 
I'd say you are in very good company! 
Roxy Perry: I still can’t believe it! 

S. O.: OK, a final question. In July 2007, you 
participated in the 41st Montreux Jazz Fes- 
tival in Switzerland. It’s a legendary, super- 
gig that any artist would envy being offered. 
How did you get there, and how was the 
experience? 

Roxy Perry: In fact, this was my second in- 
vitation to perform at Montreux. My first in- 
vitation came after the release of New York 
Blues Queen, way back in 1999. Miscom- 
munication happened on both sides of the 
pond because of language barriers between 
the coordinator of MJF and my then man- 
ager. MJF thought we refused and sent me 
a blistering letter that I sadly kept all these 


—_i 


Roxy Perry in Montreux, 
Switzerland. July 2007. 


On April 2007, Roxy Perry 

has received the Artist of 
the Year 2007 Award from 
Westchester Arts Council. 
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The Roxy Perry Band live 
at Montreux Jazz Festival, 
July 2007. 

Mike Ventimiglia (key- 
boards), Bob Fusco (bass), 

Linda Geiger (drums), 
Roxy Perry and Chris 
Vitarello (guitar). 
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years. I attempted to apologize, but it didn’t 
work. I never expected to hear from them 
again. Then suddenly, in winter 2007, I re- 
ceived an e-mail invitation from MJF, which 
was written in French. I almost deleted it, 
thinking it was spam! It wasn’t until after 
having it translated by several French speak- 
ing friends, that I realized the good news that 
we were once again invited! Of course, I 
replied with a big YES immediately! 

Two days later, I was given yet another in- 
vitation for a second stage, starting a chain 
of more letters, documents, emails and con- 
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tracts, all written in French. We really had our 
hands full of paperwork, travel details and 
passports right up to the day we left! 

By the time we had all the arrangements 
in place, it was too late to book other gigs 
around the Montreux dates to make the trip 
economically feasible. I must mention that 
friends and fans of the band helped us raise 
funds to cover our travel expense by throw- 
ing a benefit jam hosted by our great sup- 
porters at the Georgetown Saloon in Con- 
necticut! 

When we all got on the plane to Geneva, 





t 





eo ee 
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damn. 





I breathed a sigh of relief! We arrived in 
Switzerland to a warm welcome by our 
driver Claude, who took us to Montreux 
and our mountain residence overlooking 
France, Germany, Italy and Switzerland. We 
were also greeted by antique villages and 
fields of sunflowers all along the way. The 
scenery was breathtaking! 

S. O.: Now, with all the planning and an 
eight-hour flight behind you, you were finally 
ready to hit the stage. 

Roxy Perry: Our first performance, July 8th, 
was on a 3-deck party boat with four other 





“Friends and fans helped us raise funds to 
cover our travel expense by throwing a 
benefit jam hosted by our great supporters 

at the Georgetown Saloon in Connecticut...” 





bands. The boat traversed Lake Geneva, 
packed from stem to stern with Blues loving 
passengers, for a three hour cruise. We played 
a fantastic show that got a very enthusiastic 
response from the international audience 
aboard. We had the slot that B.B. King had 
last year on this Blues Cruise and were the 
only band aboard to get billing. The cruise 
was sold out even before the 21-day festival 
began! I was very surprised to meet so many 
fans of ours from so many countries, on 
board that day. I was both proud and ap- 
preciative of the respect afforded by Mon- 
treux’s international audience to American 
music and musicians. 

Our second performance on July 9th was 
at 10:00 p.m. on the Park Vernex Stage strate- 
gically located between the two main con- 
cert halls. This headlining spot was timed 
perfectly to meet the crowds exiting the two 
venues. Despite the chilly temperature and 
light rain, the crowd was greatly receptive and 
more than willing to bear the elements for 
some all American Blues! The band cap- 
tured them! My guitarist, Chris Vitarello, 
was wailing! When he played downstage, 
he had the girls going absolutely wild! Mike 
Ventimiglia got cheers, during his boogie 
piano solos. Our drummer Linda Geiger 
and bass player Bob Fusco got very enthu- 
siastic ovations on their solos as well. 

The band members were great fun to be 
with. They were an outstandingly support- 
ive team. I love them and I’m looking for- 
ward to more adventures with them when we 
see what next year will bring! 


Website: www.roxyperry.com 


ROXY PERRY 
DISCOGRAPHY 






Back in Bluesville (2005, 
Blueperry Hill). 


ROXY PERRY 





New York Blues Queen 
(1998, Blueperry Hill). 
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Hi Heel Blues (1996, 
Monad Records). 
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me think of women... 


An interview with Carolyn Sills 





By Paul Bondarovski 


RONICALLY NAMED AFTER THE INFAMOUS WILLIAM Marcy TWEED (AKA Boss TWEED’), AN ICON OF 
: political corruption of the late 1800s, this Brooklyn, New York-based trio blends rockabilly, soul and 
downhome blues with a flavor of uptown jazz lounge vibe. The voice of the band is Carolyn Sills — “part 
Billie Holiday, part Sade,” wrote Michael Dregni in Vintage Guitar magazine. “Her vocals resonate with a 
throaty anguish, torch songs sung straight from the heart.” 


When not fronting Boss 
Tweed, Carolyn can be 
SCSOBeKeHeltw io m aK) 
Cline tribute, Carolyn Sills 
& the Poor Man’s Roses. 
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PHOTO COURETSY OF CAROLYN SILLS 
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focused on your present day and on the fu- 
ture, not a word about your past. How did 
you and other band members get started in 
music? 

Carolyn Sills: The three of us have been 
playing music all our lives, in very different 
ways. Gerard was classically trained on vi- 
olin at a young age before taking up the 
guitar in grade school... He discovered a 
passion for the blues as a kid and was self- 
taught through old recordings of his he- 
roes... He played in a slew of high school 
and college bands before really coming in to 
his own in New York City, where he started 
getting into rockabilly, surf and country. 

Eric grew up in New Orleans and was 
playing in bands with guys triple his age 
since he can remember. 

I was educated by 50s rock and roll, blues 
and Motown on my father’s radio, which 
gave me a real ear for harmony, melody 
and songwriting. I started writing original 
music and singing in bands in my late 
teens... Eventually I was tired of letting the 
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guys have all the fun during practice, so I 
picked up the bass. 

P, B.: Many American bands, some playing 
for 20 to 40 years, only dream to tour Eu- 
rope. How did it come about that Boss 
Tweed has already played in Italy, Germany, 
Switzerland, Belgium, Poland, the Nether- 
lands? And how was it? 

Carolyn Sills: We were fortunate enough 
to open for a great band, The Hi-Risers, in 
New Haven, Connecticut, one night, and 
they recommended their European tour 
manager to us... He thought there would be 


a market for our new spin on classic Amer- 
ican music, so he took a chance on us and 


booked a month long tour. Luckily, we were 
able to deliver, selling out all our merchan- 
dise and playing great shows to appreciative 
PME NC ALEKS IER NOM (BO (cemarses 
UNIT(S mI ROMO eC CO) meres 
time and meeting wonderful people. 

We are currently planning our next tour 
in the spring of 2008, hopefully hitting 
more countries and being out for a longer 
period of time. a 


PHOTO BY JOHN CYR 
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,UES ROCKS THE WO 


Boss Tweed (I-r): 

Gerard Egan (guitar, 
vocals), Eric Reed (drums) 
and Carolyn Sills 

(vocals, bass). 


Your debut album was a big success. A 
real new band’s manifest. Not a single cover, 
originals only, and every song seems to carry 
a message. What was the idea of the album, 
and are you satisfied with the result? 

The initial idea of the album 
was to give our listeners something other 
than a recorded version of our live show. Our 
drummer Eric is a skilled engineer and in ad- 
dition to recording the entire album, wrote 
a couple of soundscapes to create a unique 
atmosphere for the listener. We didn’t want 
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any of these songs to be fillers, those you skip 
in order to get to the hit singles... We pride 
ourselves on creating music that really paints 
an audio picture of what the lyrics are con- 
veying, and we're pretty happy with the job 
we did. Everyone I meet who enjoys the al- 
bum has a different favorite song, which in 
my opinion is a great testament to that. 

For at least one generation vinyl records 
are something that definitely belongs to the 
past. And you have released your next record- 
ing as a vinyl single. Why? 


PHOTO BY DAN LEVINE 





Carolyn Sills: Well, we initially were going to 
release it on 8-track, but we couldn't find a 
manufacturer! Actually, all three of us are 
avid vinyl collectors, so the initial idea was 
more of a selfish one, wanting to hear our- 
selves on a vinyl record. It then became clear 
that lots of our fans were vinyl collectors as 
well, and our style of music, paying homage 
to the sounds of the 50s and 60s, really caters 
to that classy vinyl sound... We recorded the 
songs on analog tape, making it sound like 
a much older recording, so it seemed only 
natural to release it as it would have been 50 
years ago. Record collectors are overjoyed 
when they see us selling vinyl at our shows... 
I wouldn't say vinyl is making a comeback, 
I don’t think it ever went away... it’s just fo- 
cused on a more specific sound these days, 
particularly blues, country and rockabilly. 
P. B.: It's evident that your music doesn’t 
fit into one particular genre. For rockabilly 
fans you are a rockabilly band, and for blues 
fans you are one of the best new genera- 
tion blues bands — at Midnight Special Blues 
Radio your “Then It Hits You” song has 
been rated five stars by the listeners. How 
would you yourself define your music style? 
Carolyn Sills: Five stars! Good to hear, that’s 
one of my favorite tunes. We’ve often been 
asked if we consider ourselves blues, coun- 
try, rockabilly or a combination... People 
have trouble figuring out how to label us. 
One fan calls us “David Lynch meets rock- 
abilly”... But we think the best music can- 
not be easily labeled, as it simply sounds 
like itself and not a copy of anything else out 
there. Rockabilly, country and blues are so 
much a part of our musical history, and 
musicians would be foolish to claim they are 
not influenced by any of these genres... But 
it seems as though many bands are content 
to simply repeat the styles of those who 
came before them and not to create their 
own, original sound. We love it most when 
we hear music that moves these genres for- 
ward in new directions. That’s what we’ve al- 
ways set out to do. 


P. B.: Your plans? 

Carolyn Sills: Boss Tweed’s plan at the mo- 
ment is to keep at it. We are going to tour 
Europe again in the Spring of 2008, and 
will be playing more shows in the States 
until then. 

Aside from our excellent European tour 
manager, we have been doing everything 
independently, from recording/releasing our 
album to booking shows, doing promotion 
and maintaining our website and online 





“Record collectors are overjoyed when they 
see us selling vinyl at our shows.” 





sales. It’s a lot of work, which requires a lot 
of time and sometimes gets in the way of 
what is most important — the songwriting. 
But for the first time we are ready to begin 
negotiations with labels and management 
companies that could take over the busi- 
ness side. 
P.B.: You know, this is a special issue of Blues 
Rocks the World magazine in support of a 
wonderful project called “Women in Blues,’ 
whose 2nd national festival will be held in 
Downtown Wilmington, North Carolina, 
on November 2nd and 3rd, 2007. Hence, a 
special question: what does the phrase 
“women in blues” make you think about? 
Carolyn Sills: Ah... good question. When I 
think about it, the phrase “women in blues” 
seems a little redundant to me. Simply the 
word “blues” makes me think of women. 
Yes, men are often credited more for pi- 
oneering the genre, but ladies like Odetta, 
Bessie Smith, Etta James... — they really 
paved the way for all female performers that 
would come after them. Women sing the 
blues, women inspire the blues and women 
can cure the blues. Quite a beautiful thing, 
in my opinion. 


Website: www. bosstweedband.com 


BOSS TWEED 
DISCOGRAPHY 
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Buzz Like Houseflies 

(2007, vinyl single, 

Silent Stereo Records). 








Boss Tweed 
(2005, self-release). 
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RIEL HYyATT 

FOUNDED ARIEL 
PUBLICITY IN 1996 
and has since publi- 
cized thousands of 
dates for touring 
bands, hosted hun- 
dreds of special events, 
launched countless 
record release cam- 
paigns and served as 
the PR director to sev- 
eral live music venues 
and festivals. An 
ageressive cheerleader 
for independent musi- 
cians, Ariel Publicity 
built its reputation by 
successfully launching 
careers of debuting 
bands and boosting 
that of already 
renowned artists... 


Ariel Hyatt 


By Paul Bondarovski 








PHOTOGRAPHY COURTESY OF ARIEL PUBLICITY 


P. B.: | have spent many hours exploring 
Ariel Publicity & Cyber PR website, listened 
to lots of bands you're working with, read 
what they say about you, and can only agree 
with CD Baby’s Derek Sivers: “Everybody 
needs an Ariel!” But does Ariel Publicity wel- 
come everybody? 

Ariel Hyatt: It’s funny that you mention 
Derek right off the bat, because the genesis 
of Cyber PR actually started with a conver- 
sation we had about five years ago. It was a 
cold and snowy night in New York and Derek 
was in town speaking at a conference, and he 
came to my apt and we got into a marathon 
discussion about indie artists and their needs, 
which in my opinion Derek understands in- 
timately. He proposed an idea to me that 
seemed totally radical at the time. It started 
out something like this: 

Derek: “Why can’t you create a PR system 
that works like CD Baby, where every artist 
is invited to the table, no matter what their 
genre, location and music career goals are?” 

Ariel: “What are you nuts? I have to be 
very careful about whom I choose to work 
with, as a publicist I have to stake my personal 
reputation on every single artist that comes 
in the door. They have to have a great story, 
a tour, and at least $2,000 a month to pay me 
—I could never do that.” 

Derek: “But what if you could?” 

Well it was an excellent question and it got 
me to thinking a Jot, and it was then that I 
started to research and explore the possibil- 
ities of creating that opportunity for all 
artists. I am really proud to say five years 
(and a lot of missteps, money and hard 
learned lessons) have done it. We can and do 
now welcome everybody! 

P. B.: Most of your clients seem to be in their 
twenties, some in their thirties, older artists 
are rather exceptions. Am I wrong? 

Ariel Hyatt: We have worked with a lot of 
older artists. Lee “Scratch” Perry and George 
Clinton are in their sixties and The Stone 
Coyotes are a family — Barb started back in 
the West Village with Bob Dylan, and I would 


never reveal her age, but let’s just say that her 
husband and their grown son make up the 
band, so she not in her twenties. (Smiles. ) We 
have also worked with artists who feel them- 
selves “too old” to deal with the online space, 
so they hire us to help them navigate it. I en- 
joy working for an older demographic be- 
cause musically they have years more expe- 
rience. 

P. B.: Have you ever refused a band? 

Ariel Hyatt: Yes, I have. Back before we went 
100 per cent digital, when I was a traditional 
publicist, I had to refuse bands all of the 
time because they did not fit our very nar- 
row criteria. Also, now that I am older and 
wiser, I sometimes refuse bands that have 
bad attitudes and unreal expectations about 
what we can achieve. 

P. B.: The vast majority of independent artists 
have no other manager, promoter and pub- 
licist but themselves. When I ask them why, 
they say they just don’t make enough money 
to hire a good professional. I know they’re 
wrong in thinking that, but I have no real ar- 
guments. What would you tell them? 

Ariel Hyatt: That is a legitimate reason for not 
hiring a publicist and not every artist makes 
music so that they can earn money. That 
being said, I believe that if making money is 
your goal you have to ask yourself: How can 
I raise the awareness around my music and 
my bottom line so that I can make enough 
money to launch my career? I represent John 
Taglieri, who I have been working with for five 
years, and he put together a full two-year 
plan to get himself out of his day job and be- 
come a full time musician. In his plan, he 
budgeted what it would take to hire me and 
other music business professionals to help 
him, and he did it! He now spends half of the 
year on the road, and he is living his dream. 
The best part about him: he plays a style of 
music that it not “trendy” and mainstream, 
and he still managed to find his niche. He re- 
alized that his genre was popular in Europe, 
so he got a record deal in Germany and then 
leveraged that and worked every angle he 
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Since forming in 2004, Lez Zeppelin has gained 
unanimous critical acclaim as one of the most 
exciting live acts around, becoming the first 
female rock act to pay homage to Led Zeppelin 
and to garner rave reviews across the board. 


Lez Zeppelin, the New York City-based all-girl, all-Zep- 
pelin quartet, has released its self-titled debut album on 
July 10, 2007. The album was recorded with legendary 
producer/engineer Eddie Kramer (Led Zeppelin, Jimi 
Hendrix, Kiss) and mastered by George Marino, who with 
Jimmy Page, digitally remastered all of the original Led 
Zeppelin recordings. 

Lez Zeppelin stays true to the musically audacious spirit 
of the original, delivering the legendary rock band’s blis- 
tering arrangements and monstrous sound note-for-note 
at sold-out shows across the country. The thing that sets 
them apart, however, is the seamless and unique way Lez 
Zeppelin inject their gender-bending performance into 
the original material. 

Channeling Robert Plant, Jimmy Page, John Paul Jones 
and John Bonham are: Sarah McLellan on (vocals), Steph 
Paynes (guitars), Lisa Brigantino (bass, keyboards, man- 
dolin) and Helen Destroy (drums). 


“The most powerful all-female band in rock history.” 
SPIN MAGAZINE 


“.. This all-girl quartet pays tribute to its swaggering 
namesake Led Zeppelin, ripping through the catalog with 
blazing accuracy.” New York TIMES 
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could think of in the States, and he is nowa 
success. Making it as an independent artist 
will take vision, tenacity and very hard work 
— if you are not willing to work hard, then no 
one in the music business will be willing to 
work hard with you, and believe me, it takes 
a village to launch an artist. 

There are many PR agencies on the Web. 
Why would a band choose yours? How is 
Ariel Publicity & Cyber PR different from 
others? 

That’s true, there are so many! 
When you choose a publicist, it is very per- 
sonal, because you are choosing someone 
to speak on behalf of your art and on behalf 
of you as a visionary, and not just anyone can 
do that. I wrote a guide called “The Musicians 
Guide To Choosing The Perfect Publicist,” 
and it is available on my website for free. I in- 
vite everyone to go and download it at 
www.arielpublicity.com 

Ariel Publicity is different for 3 reasons: 

1. We are 100 per cent digital 

2. We guarantee results. 

3. We educate our artists and all artists 

for free. 

I also have a personal mission to educate 
all artists, whether they choose to hire me or 
not. I write a free monthly newsletter called 
“Sound Advice,” which includes tips for mu- 
sicians on navigating the “new” music busi- 
ness and is packed full of practical advice and 
interviews and tactics to use to get ahead. 

I also recently started teaching BootCamps 
at my office to musicians, managers and la- 
bels who want to learn how to do their own 
publicity and their own online marketing. I 
am going to be selling these courses to artists 
starting in a few days. 

What exactly does Ariel Publicity do for 
a band? What makes it worth the money? 

The new music business de- 
mands that artists be available in as many 
places as possible. It is harder than ever to 
stand out, and our campaigns get artists in 
multiple places around the Internet. The 
new “Web 2.0” is all about being as Google- 


able as possible, and we will get artists placed 
on many diverse sites so that they move up 
the search engine rankings. 

As for being worth the money, that is a per- 
sonal decision that each artist must decide for 
himself. I can say that I now charge a tenth 
of what I used to charge, and our basic cam- 
paign price starts at less than $500. That 
makes us the most affordable PR firm in the 
music space. 

Typically, what does a CyberPR cam- 
paign consist of? 

Cyber PR functions like match- 
making site for musicians. It uses an algo- 
rithm that connects artists to PR opportu- 
nities based on criteria such as genre, home- 
town and niche blog/podcast specifications 
that are just now emerging (i.e. mommy- 
bloggers, food lovers, queer networks, etc.). 

On the PR resources side we create a 
unique profile and login for each resource — 
blogs, Internet radio stations, zines, pod- 
casts, social networking sites, lifestyle sites, 
freelance writers, newspapers, magazines, 
and more. 

On the musicians’ side, we build a VPK 
(Virtual Press Kit), which includes MP3s, 
bio photos, influences and sound alikes, and 
tour dates for each artist. This VPK is then 
sent to several hundred of the most appro- 
priate music-specific resources that match 
their criteria. 

At all time the artists can log in and see their 
campaign progress in real time and read the 
feedback being left to them and see their re- 
ports grow. And the resources can log in and 
check to see whom we recommend for them 
to listen to. They can request interviews, sta- 
tion drops, tickets to shows, as well as the 
physical CD for further review purposes. 

An example of your most successful PR 
campaign? 

I believe each campaign is suc- 
cessful. Each artist has a unique experience 
with us and we never know which resource 
is going to connect to what artist. That’s the 
exciting part for us. 





For a guy who spends 9 to 5 holding the reins 
of power at two successful businesses, Jim “JD” 
Dolan knows how to kick out the jams. 


By night, he is the lead singer and rhythm guitarist for JD 
& The Straight Shot. By day, Dolan is the chairman of 
Madison Square Garden and the president and CEO of 
Cablevision Systems Corporation. The odd marriage of 
artistic sensibility and business acumen, Dolan says, give 
him a sense of balance in his life. 

“Tm just like thousands of guys who picked up a guitar 
when they were 15, except that I never put it down,” he says. 
“Music is one of my earliest passions and has always been a 
part of my life. One of my biggest thrills came a few years 
ago when I stepped onstage in front of a paying crowd for 
the first time. The crowd had no idea who we were, but we 
won them over. It was such an amazing feeling.” 

JD & The Straight Shot are: Jim Dolan (vocals, guitar), 
Bruce Koplow (guitar), Sue Williams (bass), David Long- 
worth (drums) and Jonny Rosch (keyboards). 

The band was formed three years ago and in 2005 debuted 
with Nothing To Hide album. “This album is about growing 
up without growing old, which is what my generation is 
trying to do right now,’ Dolan says. 


“Dolan emits the raspy voice of a blues man ... sounds like 
a less-polished Randy Newman.” New York TIMES 


“A bluesy, bar band feel and Dolan’s swaggering vocals 
are... reminiscent of Tom Waits and Randy Newman.” 
NEw York Post 
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Leading his legendary, no holds barred, 7-piece 
rocking soul twang band, The East Side Rockers, 
Ron LaSalle has been blowing away audiences for 
over 25 years with his Springsteen-referenced mar- 
athon shows and “grateful to be here” persona. 


Born in Niagara Falls, New York, at the opposite end of the 
Hillbilly Highway from his family’s roots in Andalusia, 
Alabama, LaSalle was playing bass, professionally, by age 
fourteen. Six nights a week he was weaned on blues and 
R&B classics, performing with adult, all black bands in 
clubs lining the east side of Niagara Falls. 

LaSalle was taught “write what you know,” and that paid 
off for him in spades with his critically acclaimed 2001 in- 
die release, Too Angry to Pray. That album charted year- 
end Top 20 Roots Rock/Americana lists in 15 countries 
and rewarded the “ft#% them if they don’t like it; I like it” 
attitude that LaSalle took in writing and co-producing it. 
Nobody Rides For Free, LaSalle’s latest release, is a step 
blusier than his last outing, but the rootsy musicality, 
showcased across an eclectic mix of songs blended to- 
gether by the warm growl of LaSalle’s distinctive vocals, 
makes Nobody Rides For Free slide down smooth like any 
fine bourbon should. 


“From gutbucket acoustic blues to sweet soul to Stones-wor- 
thy rhythm ‘w rock, LaSalle drives with style into the inter- 
section of blues and rock giants.” NASHVILLE SCENE 


“Ron Lasalle & the East Side Rockers are eagerly awaited 
in Europe!” ROOTSTIME (BELGIUM) 
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Some recent online placements in the past 
few weeks have included: 

- The Stone Coyotes as the premiere track 
of the month on Budweiser.com, which re- 
ceives approximately 1,000,000, hits a month; 

- an interview and feature taping for Rachel 
Barton Pine for a TV show that airs all over 
New York and Connecticut; 

- tracks placed in multiple podcasts in- 
cluding The Daily Source Code, which is 
hosted by Adam Curry (of MTV) and has 
over 50,000 listeners, and The Chillcast with 
Anji Bee who has 40,000; 

- in-studio tapings for a few of our artists 
for one of the largest indie music podcast 
Next Big Hit (www.nextbighit.com) with 
approximately 35,000 listeners a month; 

- Q&A features with a few of our artists on 
Epitunes.com. 

Recently, you have launched another 
new service, BandLetter... 

BandLetter came out of my 
frustrations with artists sending terrible 
newsletters (actually, they were email blasts) 
that looked amateur and had poor content. 
I believe the foundation of building your 
brand starts with your email list and by hav- 
ing consistent and engaging communica- 
tion with your fans. 

The number one mistake I see musicians 
make is that they do not own their own 
mailing lists and, worse, the only time they 
send communications to their fans is to an- 
nounce a showdate. This is equivalent to 
saying, “Hey, fan, give me your money!” 99 
per cent of all artists do this, and it’s horri- 
ble. With BandLetter, Kevin and I designed 
a beautiful html newsletter delivery system 
that actually give fans a free MP3 with every 
communication and lays out the details and 
the story in a well designed way that matches 
the look and feel of the artists’ brand. Iam 
having a heck of a time building BandLetter, 
because artists don’t understand why they 
should pay for emails, and I think it’s the 
number one thing they should pay for. Be- 
fore publicity and promotions, it is essential 


to establish direct contact with the fans that 
love and support you. 

You founded Ariel Publicity over 11 
years ago. This alone proves that your strat- 
egy and tactics work. What’s the secret? 

It has been said about me that 
I am extremely tenacious. This is true. Iam 
also a huge music fan, so the combination of 
never taking “no” as an answer and never giv- 
ing up, coupled with the fact that I love what 
I do, has helped me tremendously. I believe 
it is an honor and a privilege to work with cre- 
ative visionaries, to help them further their 
careers. 

Have you ever imagined yourself do- 
ing something quite different? 

Sure, I have had my days where 
Pve thought... just folding clothes at H&M 
would be so much easier! Business ownership 
is not for the meek, but the truth is I love what 
I do and I have worked hard to create a niche 
for myself in this industry, which has taken 
years of hard work. I’m not done with the 
music business yet, in fact, I feel like we are 
just getting started — Cyber PR is only nine 
months old. 

Is there something in your life you are 
not satisfied with, would like to change but 
never dared or never had time to? 

I would say that I am extremely 
satisfied and I have a very deep sense of grat- 
itude for my life and a clear mission and vi- 
sion. About a year ago, I lost my apartment 
in a fire, and shortly thereafter my mother al- 
most died in a freak accident. It was then that 
I realized how grateful I am for my life — 
when you lose most of your worldly posses- 
sions that you think are so important and 
when you almost lose another human being 
that means so much to you, it whacks a 
whole lot into perspective... 

That being said: I do fantasize about liv- 
ing in Europe from time to time. I have many 
dear friends in Holland, Belgium and in 
Spain, and when I go to visit, I love their 
lifestyle. Americans, and especially New York- 
ers, can be very driven by money — our so- 





Some musicians wait and hope for great things to 
happen to them. Others take matters into their 
own hands. Jarez (born Jarel Posey in Inglewood, 
California) falls firmly into the latter category. 


From the time he started playing as a boy, the 28-year-old 
jazz saxophonist has been steadily taking his music to new 
heights by continually creating new possibilities and stages 
for his music and jazz itself to be heard. On his new al- 
bum, To The Top, one hears an incredibly gifted musician 
raising his game, and redefining what a jazzman can do in 
the 21st century. 

His epiphany with the saxophone occurred in junior high. 
He recollects, “When I played the sax the first time, there 
was something magical about it — even from the first note. 
All the kids looked at me when I started playing.” 

In 2000, he was briefly signed to One Stop Records, a sub- 
sidiary of Universal, and had a project called “No Pres- 
sure, that went to #1 on a few smooth jazz charts. 

After regaining his recording freedom, he set about creat- 
ing To The Top, an ambitious hybrid of jazz, hip-hop and 
r&b that has roots in Jarez’s love and appreciation for clas- 
sic jazz, but branches off in ambitious new directions. 
Firmly committed to taking jazz to places it hasn't been, he 
declares that his greatest desire is to be the “Tiger Woods 
of jazz.” To explain, he says, “Tiger made an old man’s 
game exciting and real for kids. I want to do the same for 
jazz ... make it cool again.” 

“What I do isn’t about the money,” he states, “It’s about the 
connection with the people. Performing is the most joyful 
thing I get because I have a spiritual connection with the 
audience when I’m playing. To make them feel and then 
have it come back to me — well, it’s a divine connection.” 
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That she has beaten Coldplay and U2 to #1 in her 
native Denmark is impressive. That she has won 
the Best Songwriter Grammy and been voted Best 
Composer at the Danish Music Critics Awards is 
no mean feat. But the fact she did all this without 
recourse to the marketing muscles of A Big Record 
Company — makes her unique. 


“I guess it is quite unusual to start your own label when 
youre 23 and release your own album in the States when 
youre 27,” she says. “It goes to show you what you can 
achieve.” Now, with In The Red, Tina’s debut US and UK 
album of sumptuous, rocking songs, we’re about to see 
how much further a little independent spirit can go. 

In The Read is a terrific record of emotional honesty, finely 
wrought tunes and stadium-sized choruses. 

“Music has always been a very big and mysterious part of 
my life,” she says. “It’s definitely my way to feel alive. It 
feels like you can take the whole world and bring it into 
your body. It’s fair to say that I found my calling.” 

Tina’s shown that you can make it in the music business in 
a way few people would have considered possible: by her- 
self. “I suppose what I achieved in Denmark goes to show 
that anything’s possible,” she says. 

Next stop: the rest of the world. 


“This CD digs right in under your skin and doesn’t 
go away.” THE PRoMiIsE LIVE 


“In the Red 1s a highly promising effort from Dico — not to 
mention extremely listenable.” AL Music GUIDE 
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ciety is set up that way, and we tend to define 
ourselves by what it is we “do” vs. who it is 
we “are’, so I struggle with that from time to 
time. I think, when you do something that 
you really love and believe in, it can be easy 
to get lost in that thing. Some days I have to 
remind myself there is life outside of this 
whole music business and technology world 
— hell, only three per cent of the world pop- 
ulation actually has an Internet connection! 
So, it’s not all that much important in the 
grand scheme of things. When I started my 
company, I used to take everything so per- 
sonally, and it all meant so much... 11 and 
a half years later, I have a more grown-up and 
healthy perspective. 

Accidentally or not, but the most suc- 
cessful and efficient online indie music pro- 
motion companies are usually run by women. 
Can you explain it? 

It’s no accident! Women are 
natural communicators, great networkers 
and tend to be organized in ways that men 
are not. Being a publicist takes a lot of skill. 
Publicists get a really bad rap and are called 
“flacs,” which I hate. I actually don’t like be- 
ing called a publicist, because I consider my- 
self an entrepreneur first and foremost. It is 
really hard work and it takes a lot of skill to 
be a good and effective publicist. 

Which personal quality do you esteem 
the most in people? 

Integrity. Being your word. Say- 
ing what you will do and doing it, focusing 
on your goals and your life and living it with 
passion. My artists and my colleagues that 
have these qualities succeed. 

And which quality do you detest? 

Complaining. Whining about 
why you are not getting what you deserve and 
wasting time being negative about it or 
stopped around it. I can’t tell you how many 
artists call me and start complaining — I can’t 
get anyone to come to my shows, I can’t get 
anyone to buy my albums, and so on and 
on... I can tell in five seconds if that artist is 
a SUCCESS. 
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Ariel with Mookie, the inspiration. 


P. B.: A journalist once asked John Lennon 
whether he was the Beatles, and John an- 
swered, “No one was the Beatles.” To him 
the Beatles as a group was a kind of separate 
entity in its own right, with its own person- 
ality. Is it the same for Ariel Publicity? Is it 
Ariel Hyatt or a separate entity? 

Ariel Hyatt: named my company after my- 
self because at the time I was working at a 
record label with 19 other people, mostly 
men, and I would sit in the weekly market- 
ing meetings, and every time I would bring 
up an idea or a concept they would shoot me 
down and tell me how stupid my ideas and 
contributions were. I decided then and there 
that if I ever had my own company I would 
brand myself so that my ideas and my vision 
would be aligned with me. Now that I look 
back and that I have learned, I have to admit 
that it is never a great idea to name a com- 
pany after yourself, because clients will always 
demand that you speak to them and that 
you work with them directly, because it’s 
your name on the door. I do not work alone. 
I have an amazing staff that work really hard, 
and we have a group of interns who learn the 





business from me and from all of us. So, yes, 
Ariel Publicity is very much a separate entity. 
P. B.: Ariel Publicity is an American company 
working on American music scene. Does it 
make sense for bands from other countries 
to contact you? 

Ariel Hyatt: Actually, now that we are 100 per 
cent digital, and the Internet is available 
worldwide, I don’t consider myself an Amer- 
ican only company. Of course, a vast major- 
ity of our resources are based in the U.S., and 
most of the sites we communicate with are 
in English, but we do have a fair share of in- 
ternational outlets, all across Europe, some 
in Asia and as far away as New Zealand and 
Australia. 

P. B.: An artist who would like to hire Ariel 
Publicity to launch or improve his (or her) 
career, how should she (or he) proceed? 
Ariel Hyatt: Come to my website and see if 
the vibe and the tone is right for you! Then 
by all means contact me. I would love to 
hear from anyone interested in having us 
handle their PR. ua 


Website: www.arielpublicity.com 


Mookie The Cat: 
1988-2007 


By Ben Lazar, 
September 26, 2007 


My beloved cat Mookie died 
last night at the ripe old age 
of 19. He was an amazing 
animal and while I’m heart- 
broken at the moment, I’m 
also flooded with love and 
gratitude for him and the 
time we had together. It was 
his time to go, but Jesus, it 
really sucks. 

I used to jokingly refer to 
Mookie as the “Keith Rich- 
ards of cats,’ as he was just 
an incredible survivor. He 
had been hospitalized three 
times over the past 2 2 years, 
surviving (and thriving) after 
kidney failure, smoke inhala- 
tion from a fire and a heart 
episode. He lived defiantly, 
and he was going to go out 
when he decided he was 
good and ready. Yesterday, he 
was good and ready. 

I couldn't sleep for a good 
portion of last night, so I sat 
at the computer, writing him 
a personal letter and listen- 
ing to music. Of course, I 
listened to soul, specifically 
Sam & Dave and Ray Charles. 
“Hold On, ’m Comin’,” one 
of the greatest songs about 
friendship, a song I’ve lis- 
tened to thousands of times 
in my life, made me weep, 
which it had never done be- 
fore. I could feel the ten years 
of love, friendship, joy, worry 
—all of it collapsed upon me 
in an instant as I listened. 
Mookie, wherever you are, 

I hope there’s a lot of sun 
and tuna fish for you. Thank 
you so much for being you 
and being who you were for 
me. I love you to pieces — you 
were one of the greatest 
blessings of my life. 
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a mind of its own...— 


An interview with Kelly Zirbes By Paul Bondarovski 
iA “ ELLy’s Lor 1s A Los ANGELES BAND THAT WEAVES A BLUESY FOLK INFLUENCE WITH A BLUES ROCK 

“\\ foundation. Their diverse collection of original songs is a dynamic mixture of sometimes mellow 
and moody, sometimes raucous and radiant music and always soul searching lyrics. “Kelly Zirbes is a 
powerful singer and songwriter,’ wrote Deborah Keith at GoGirlsMusic.com. “Hand this woman a mi- 


crophone ... and what you get is a toe-tapping magical moment.” 


Painting by Christine 
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P. B.: Kelly, you know what impresses me the 
most about you? It’s the number of charities 
that have benefited from your concerts and 
album sales. It looks like this activity is as 
important to you as the music... 

Kelly Zirbes: Yes it is. I couldn't choose be- 
tween the two, because they are part of each 
other. I try and do as many gigs for charity 
as I can. 

P. B.: Another impressive detail. Contrary to 
so many bands, your website, your pages at 
MySpace and Sonicbids are always up-to- 
date, always contain your latest 
news and gig schedules. You 
seem to be a very organized 
person. Are you? 

Kelly Zirbes: In a very mad and 
crazy way — I am organized! If 
anyone came into my office, 
they would not think I was or- 
ganized. I’m a bit of a whirl- 
wind kind of person. I would 
say my pages are current be- 
cause of the Nike slogan I try 
and live by, “Just Do It!” 

P. B.: Youre one of a few singers 
not saying you've started to sing 
before you could talk. Your bi- 
ography begins with ... the first 
lineup of your band. What were 
you doing before that? 





Kelly Zirbes: ve never been much of a self 
promoter. I don't really enjoy talking about 
myself. But here’s a little history. I was the 
third child of a single mother who raised 
five kids on her own. She loved us to death 
and worked hard to keep us all happy. I grad- 
uated high school with honors and played 
guitar and sang any chance | could, but 
mostly for myself and my mom. 

I only lasted two years in college and left 
to become an actress. I did a little modeling 
and a little acting. After many different jobs, 
I finally had the nerve to try music. Yes, I was 
afraid to do the one thing that mattered 
most! My mom always said I should be 
singing. Why don’t we listen to our mothers? 
Kelly’s Lot was formed around 1995, but we 
were called “The Ya Ya’s.” I did my first ever 
full band gig at The Roxy in Hollywood. It 
was awesome. 

P. B.: Tell me a little more about your band. 
There were so many lineup changes... Hope 
it’s not because you are so hard to work 
with! 

Kelly Zirbes: 1 hope not! Actually, I spoil my 
band. I guess, after twelve years, we haven't 
had that many changes. I keep in contact 
with all of the players, except one, and they 
have all come back at some points to jam. It’s 
always been about their lives changing and 
needing to focus on something else. That is 
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why they are all welcome and are considered 
honorary band members. 

The main band right now is Sebastian 

Sheehan on drums, Mark Drews on bass, 
Rob Zucca on guitar, Perry Robertson on 
guitar, Bill Johnston on sax, Linda Moss on 
harmonica and Kelly (that’s me) on vocals. 
We do have lots of backup players who really 
just want to play with us. We are lucky! I 
like to give them credit because they are part 
of the band in my heart... Kelly’s Lot is re- 
ally Kelly Zirbes and Perry Robertson, plus 
whoever else wants to jam! Does that make 
sense? 
P. B.: Perfectly!... Lyrically, your songs are 
very personal and suppose a person-to-per- 
son communication between you and the lis- 
teners. But musically, some of them could 
easily rock a stadium. What kind (and size) 
of audience do you yourself find the best? 
Kelly Zirbes: Would love to play in a stadium! 
Haven't done that yet. Closest I came was 
opening for John Mayal at a festival at the 
Ventura Fair grounds. It was fabulous! I also 
love theater gigs and pubs! 

We are a lively group, so we don’t mind 
playing in a noisy pub. Small intimate places 
are nice, but sometimes I feel like a bull in a 
china store. But I’m learning to pull back 
and be quiet and soft. But come on, who 
doesn’t like to rawk! 

P. B.: Blues, rock, pop, folk... I’m afraid it 
would be extremely difficult to label you 
with any particular genre. But when you 
write a song, do you start by thinking of it as 
a blues, rock, pop or folk song? 

Kelly Zirbes: Sometime I do say, “I need a 
blues tune,” but that never works. Every 
tune has a mind of it’s own. 

P. B.: Kelly’s Lot is a band playing almost ex- 
clusively your originals. Sure, you could eas- 
ily go without covers at all, and yet there are 
some in your repertoire. I suppose there is 
a special reason in each particular case? 
Kelly Zirbes: I really enjoy doing covers. It’s 
just not been a priority in the past... We are 
getting more gigs where it works to do it. 


Corporate type stuff. But they also want to 
hear our material, which is always good. We 
all are having fun doing covers, so why not? 

Music is pleasure, isn’t it? But what 
kind of pleasure for you, emotional or in- 
tellectual? 

Emotional — all the way, baby! 
But it’s pleasure and pain, and both crucial 
for one’s survival. 

There is a commonly shared opinion 
that the purpose of the music is to entertain 
listeners. When youre singing, are you do- 
ing it for the listeners or for yourself? 

To be honest, I do it for myself 
— to share feelings that the songs bring up in 
me. But I always hope to bring the audience 
along for the ride. Once I’m on stage, I find 
specific people in the audience who inspire 
me to sing and feel more! Without them all 
my feelings would stay bottled up inside. 

Do you consider yourself an enter- 
tainer? 

Pve been told I am an enter- 
tainer. I’m very passionate when I sing. Some 
say I’m really fun to watch. And yes, I do en- 
joy entertaining! I like to make folks laugh 
and cry with me. 

The meaning of success, what is it for 
you 

Wow! That’s a hard one. Find- 
ing the time to know what makes you happy 
and doing it is a measure of success. My fa- 
vorite motto is, “Making a positive difference 
in someone else’s life is Success.” 

Do you imagine yourself doing some- 
thing quite different in life? 

I never have imagined what I 
would do. Is that weird? 

No! Weird would be to just imagine and 
do nothing!... Now, my favorite pair of 
questions. What do you esteem the most in 
people? 

I love empathy. I love when 
folks try to understand others. 

And what do you detest in people? 

I hate selfishness. It’s good to 
take care of yourself and to think of yourself, 
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Kelly and Frankie. 


“Kelly Zirbes ... says her 
time is less important 
than her charitable 
agenda. Showcasing her 
blues-rock band, Kelly's 
Lot, and raising aware- 
ness of an insidious but 
little discussed disease, 
Hepatitis C, are her 

top priorities. 


Zirbes will be one busy 
lady at the 5K, singing 

the national anthem, 

then running the race, and 
finally, performing with 
her band at the Finish 
Line Festival. The Finish 
Line performance will kick 
off the band’s tour through 
seven cities culminating 
at the Boston Marathon. 
Kelly’s Lot also helped 
raise $10,000 for cancer 
research at the LA. Mara- 
thon two years ago...” 


—LA Times, 
February 26, 2002. 








so you can be strong for others. But the con- 
stant worrying for your own happiness is 
not only exhausting but boring! 

Your song “Back To L.A.” is a real hymn 
to Los Angeles. I guess there is a kind of 
“love story” between you and L.A.? 

Yes, I must say I do love Los An- 
geles. It’s my home, it’s where my family lives 
... and it has great weather! What more do 


KELLY'S LOT ‘LIVE’ 
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you need? But really, it is where I have been, 
where I have suffered, where I have smiled, 
where I live. It’s a place where many come to 
make a dream happen and a place where a lot 
of dreams fall apart. It’s sad and it’s quite 
lonely, but it’s also magic. “Back To L.A.” 
talks about leaving to find what you lost but 
realizing you have to go back to find it. 

There are at least two major upcom- 
ing events in your career — a new album 
and a European tour in May 2008. Can you 
tell us something about them both? 

We are so excited about our 
next CD. It has been a long time in the mak- 
ing. It is a mix of styles but mostly roadhouse 
rock and blues. My vocals have a lot more 
growl than we have had in past recordings. 
The songs are shorter and less crowded. We 
have already been offering a couple of tracks 
on MySpace, because I wanted folks to hear 
what we are doing. 

The tour in Europe has been an idea for 
about five years and finally we are planning 
it. I’ve earned lots of European fans through 
Internet radio in the past few years, so it’s 
time to go. We are already booked to play 
Brussels and are working on many more 
spots! We will be traveling as an acoustic 
trio with Linda Moss on harmonica, Perry 
Robertson on guitar and myself on vocals. 


Website: www.kellyslot.com 


KELLY'S LOT 
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Queen of Observation 


S HEENA METAL IS A RADIO HOST, PRODUCER, PROMOTER, MUSIC SUPERVISOR, CONSULTANT, MUSICIAN, 


comedienne — a true jack-of-all-entertainment. Her syndicated radio program, Music Highway Radio, 


airs on Over 2,400 affiliates to more than 126 million listeners, and her musicians’ assistance program, 


Music Highway, boasts over 10,000 members, In addition to all the above, Sheena finds the time to regu- 


larly write her sought after articles, columns and reviews carried by nearly 50 print and online periodicals. 


Blues Rocks the World: Sheena, what always 
surprised me in your columns and articles is 
your deep knowledge of the problems each 
and every indie artist may run into in his or 
Sees ee Lem COLIN IT AY Boley std h ao. ¢ elon 
rienced all these risks and traps... 

Sheena Metal: Well, if I haven't personally ex- 
perienced it all, I've certainly watched some- 
one else to experience it. It’s odd because as 
diverse as this business is, most musicians ex- 
Pperiences are amazingly similiar. And it does- 
nt stop there. If you work in the industry, 
your experiences with musicians from year to 
year are very alike. As vast as the entertain- 
Inent business is, it really is a small town. 
The key to success is to remember the posi- 
tive experiences and continue to utilize them 
and try not to forget the negative experi- 
ences and steer clear of them in the future. 
BRTW: The best illustration to the advice 
you give in your articles is your own suc- 
cessful career. But who advised you inthe be- 
ginning? Whose examples did you follow? 
Sheena Metal: Well, thank you very much for 
the compliment. I have to tell you, I didn’t 
have a lot of help when I was first starting out. 
I learned a lot of what I know now the hard 
VC Na vyi@oLurneleyuetemUlo-terc Tiel maaviolcwueleM sabi Kael 
out what worked for me and for others. As far 
as my entertainment heroes, I’d have to say 
I learned a lot from reading up on the careers 
of: PT Barnum (publicize everything 100% 
and always make it a show), Kiss’ bassist 


Gene Simmons (extreme marketing at all 
times and invest what you make into some- 
thing good), author Stephen King (keep 
studying your genre... reading, watching 
movies, listening to CDs, etc... and never 
stop produding new art), and actress Jodie 
Foster (I learned a lot about dealing with 
the public and retaining personal privacy). 
BRTW: Do you get any feedback on your 
columns and articles? 

Sheena Metal: 1 do and I think that’s ter- 
rific. I get fan mail from all over the world 
from people who have stumbled across the 
columns and enjoyed the humor and ir- 
reverancy of them. “How-to” columns can be 
so dreadfully boring, and I really didn’t want 
to pen something so dull and humorless. 
BRTW: There are more and more Web sites 
offering help to independent artists. Strangely 
or not, but the most efficient of them are 
founded and run by women. Do you think 
that women are better managers? 

Sheena Metal: I think that women enjoy the 
process of putting something together more 
than men do. The nuts and bolts of it all. 
That’s why more women than men enjoy 
cooking and crafts. It’s finding your materi- 
als and putting the project together to bask 
in the excitement of the final project. Men 
tend to see the big picture. Women tend to 
think step to step. I think that’s why you find 
a lot of women running web sites and head- 
ing music orgainzations. 








ARTIST 


ASSISTANCE 
SSIS c to success. 


AHEAD 
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By Sheena Metal 


Website: 
www.sheena-metal.com 


OU CAN'T THROW A ROCK in any me- 

tropolis on Earth without hitting some- 
one claiming to be a manager. Where mu- 
sicians go, managers follow. It’s as accepted 
and expected in the entertainment indus- 
try as an out-of-control cocaine habit or a 
failure to pay taxes. When you tell people 
youre a musician, one of the first things 
they’re going to ask you is, “Do you have a 
manager?” However, those in the throws of 
the music business know to ask an even 
more accurate question, “Do you have a 
good manager?” 

“What’s the difference?” you may ask. 
Isn't any manager better than no manager at 
all? While it would seem that the answer to 
that question is unequivocally, “Yes,” in re- 
ality it’s a bit like asking, “Isn’t having a her- 
pes-ridden prostitute for a girlfriend better 
than being single?” In truth, bad represen- 
tation is far worse than a lack of represen- 
tation. While, it’s a fact, that there are things 
your band will probably never achieve with- 
out the aid of a manager, agent, entertain- 
ment attorney, etc., bad representation can 
stagnate a career ... stop it dead in its hurl- 
ing climb to the ranks of superstardom or 
even worse ... undo some of the hard work 
the band has already done. 

Sad but true, a bad manager can take a 
perfectly good band and turn them into a 
thing so foul that old gypsy women cover- 
ing their faces with rags will spit and give 
your band the evil eye as you pass. OK, that 
may be a bit dramatic, but seriously ... all 
your band really has is its name and its rep- 
utation, so why would take a chance on ei- 
ther of those by putting the whole of your 
band into the hands of someone that you're 
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Managers: Can't Live With Them 
.. BUt Can You Live Without Them? 





not 100% sure has your best interests at 
stake? 

The following are a few tips that will help 
you to decipher whether or not your man- 
ager can take you to the top or turn your 
band into a flop: 

1) The Drummer’s Girlfriend Is Not A 
Manager. Sure, she may get names for your 
mailing list, invite her girl’s beach volleyball 
team to all of your gigs and post your latest 
pictures on your website photo gallery, but 
she’s not really your manager. She’s a helper, 
she can be the president of your fan club, the 
head of your street team and the world’s 
sexiest roadie but she probably doesn’t know 
how to put together a press package and 
make the calls that will get you into an A&R 
rep’s office for a meeting. This also applies 
to: boyfriends, wives, husbands, booty calls, 
one night stands, moms, dads, cousins, aunts, 
uncles, neighbors, nieces, nephews, grand- 
parents, grandchildren, pets and the home- 
less guy who roots through your trash at 
midnight. These people may all be well- 
meaning and you can accept their aid in 
dozens of ways (it takes a village to build a 
popular unsigned band) but don’t give them 
the label or the powers of a manager. 

2) Treasure Your Fans But Don’t Let Them 
Manage You. This should be a given but 
youd be surprised how many over-eager, 
slightly-obsessed fans move from semi- 
stalker to mega-manager in a few simple 
weeks. I cannot stress how simply wrong 
this entire concept is for two dozen major 
reasons the most important of which is: 
fans need to be kept at a distance. There is 
a reason why that same person comes to all 
of your shows no matter how many you 


play, gets there early, sits up front seemingly 
paralyzed staring at you enraptured. Either 
they’re in love with someone in the band or 
they’re insane. These may be reasons to get 
a restraining order but certainly not rea- 
sons to make someone your manager. A 
band’s manager knows every secret of each 
musician, every person in each member’s 
personal life, where you keep your money, 
where you live, and who’s in your fan/con- 
tact database. This is not information that 
you want someone who has 450 cut-out 
pictures of you on their bedroom ceiling 
having at his/her disposal. Enough said? 

3) Don’t Sign A Contract Unless It’s Worth 
It. Manager’s like control. That why they 
choose to be managers and not people who 
macramé wall hangings with the mane hair 
of ponies. Thus, most managers will try and 
evoke you into signing a contract. In the 
entertainment industry, contracts are like 
marriage certificates ... before you sign one 
be sure your band wants to be tied to the 
same person for long time (a year, two years, 
five years, etc.) because they're much easier 
to get into than to get out of. For example, 
if you sign a contract with an efficient, but 
somewhat green manager, who is helping all 
he/she can to get you everything possible 
from what little resources he/she has and 
then Gwen Stefani’s management team ap- 
proaches you after a big gig and wants to put 
you on tour with John Mayer. Do you think 
if you tell them, “We love to take your tour 
but we’re under contract with someone else 
for the next five years, can you hit us up 
then?” the offer will still stand? Not so much. 
So, if you must sign contracts, keep them 
short and make sure they give you room to 
act, think, play and communicate with oth- 
ers without getting clearance from your 
band warden (manager). And make it in- 
cludes an exit clause. Read up on it. 

4) Sometimes Bigger Is Not Better. Al- 
though it’s a huge ego stroke to brag to all 
of the other musicians backstage at the 
Whiskey A Go-Go that your manager works 


with Grammy award-winners and stadium 
sell-outs, sometimes an unsigned band can 
get lost in a huge management firm. While 
Mr. Big Stud Manager is busy picking out 
Madonna’s dress for the American Music 
Awards, he may forget to ask Quincy Jones 
to attend your bass player’s birthday gig at 
Billy-Bob Wang’s Tofu BBQ Shack. The 
problem with huge managers is that their fo- 
cus often goes the acts that are making them 
15% of 100 million dollars a year. Your 15% 
of $45.75 a year after expenses is probably not 
his highest priority now or ever, and what 
good are his super amazing industry contacts 
if he never remembers to invite them to 
your gigs? 





In truth, bad representation 1s far worse 
than a lack of representation... 





Having a manager is great but only if 
they provide more benefit to the band than 
the sum total of your band members and 
band helpers can do for yourselves. If you 
find someone who can open doors, take 
your music places it cannot go on its own and 
has your best intentions at heart, then grab 
that contract, sign it and enjoy the benefits. 
If not, you may find yourself: conned, stalked, 
ignored and/or legally bound to someone 
that puts their own agenda (well-meaning or 
otherwise) and their own ego above what’s 
right for your band. And whatever you do, 
don’t sit around waiting for Mr./Ms. Right 
to wisk your band off its feet and carry it off 
on his/her white horse to the Fairyland 
where everyone gets a record deal. You, as its 
members, know more than anyone, how to 
do what’s right for your band and nothing 
will attract the perfect manager faster than 
seeing musicians who are out there, doing 
their thing, and making headway in a very 
difficult business with a great attitude and ter- 
rific music. 
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By Mark Pucci 


Kelly Richey 


Leaving You Speechiess 





UITARIST/SINGER KELLY RICHEY HAS BEEN DESCRIBED BY ONE MUSIC CRITIC AS STEVIE RAY VAUGHAN 
G trapped in a woman’s body with Janis Joplin screaming to get out.” That’s an apt appraisal of the 
Lexington, Kentucky native, who’s now been based in Cincinnati, Ohio for many years. Over the course 
of many album releases (and a live DVD) leading up to her latest CD, the all-instrumental Speechless, Richey 
has often been compared to such greats as Jimi Hendrix and Stevie Ray Vaughan because of her ability 


to capture and entertain an audience with ripping guitar leads that both sing and astonish. 
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As a teenager, Kelly Richey practiced 12 
hours a day. “I never set it down,” she re- 
members. “I took it to school, I took it to the 
kitchen table and if I took a walk it was 
strapped on.” 

Now, when she picks up her guitar to 
play, anyone within earshot is compelled to 
listen. As she honed her playing skills and 
started learning more about her idol teach- 
ers, Kelly realized that their influences were 
her true love—the blues. 

A working musician since she was a 
teenager, Kelly Richey began her profes- 
sional career as a member of the Arista Rec- 
ords band Stealin’ Horses. In 1990, she 
formed The Kelly Richey Band and has gone 
on to become both a national and interna- 
tional touring artist. 

One of Kelly’s most cherished moments 
as a guitarist came in 1988 when she found 
herself on stage with the legendary Albert 
King at his sold-out show in Nashville. In- 
vited on stage for one song, King told Richey, 
“That guitar is like a gun. If you pick it up, 
you better mean to use it.” And Kelly did. She 
played the remainder of the set with the late 
blues legend. In 1993, while playing a ben- 
efit in Louisville, another of her idols, Lon- 
nie Mack, saw Kelly perform with her band. 


Impressed with her strong performance, he 
invited her to join him on stage, where they 
brought the house down with their dueling 
guitar leads. 

Buoyed by critical praise and fiercely 
loyal fans, The Kelly Richey Band tours ex- 
tensively, bringing their electric live experi- 
ence to venues throughout the States. While 
most of the early attention centered on her 
incendiary guitar playing, Richey has de- 
veloped into a strong singer as well, drawing 
those comparisons to Janis Joplin. Richey has 
opened for James Brown, Johnny and Edgar 
Winter and Clarence “Gatemouth” Brown, 
among others. As another journalist put it, 
“Imagine a cross between Bonnie Raitt and 
Ruth Brown, and you've only begun to get 
the picture.” 

The Kelly Richey Band has developed an 
almost cult-like following. Fans have snapped 
up thousands of the band’s previous re- 
leases, most notably, Eyes Of a Woman, Send- 
ing Me Angels, and the DVD, Kelly Richey 
Live. Since establishing her own label, Sweet 
Lucy Records, Kelly Richey has released nine 
CDs, as both a solo artist and with her band. 

She continues to evolve as an artist and 
has never limited her guitar playing to only 
one style or genre. Instead, she has played 
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The Kelly Richey Band (J-r): Jimmy Valdez, Kelly Richey and David Clawson. 


straight from the heart, weaving blues and 
rock together expressing both the pain and 
the joy of life. 

Kelly Richey’s trademark when per- 
forming live is to take no prisoners, laying 
it on the line, giving everything she’s got 
with each and every performance. It’s paid 
off for Kelly and her band, winning nu- 
merous Cincinnati awards as best blues 
band, best rock band, best local musician and 
best local band. “It’s Richey’s fast, powerful 


“I’ve never been someone who could copy 
people. I've never really had the experience 
of trying to sound like someone else...” 


— KELLY RICHEY. 
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picking hand that sets her apart from the typ- 
ical blues-drenched rockers,” said Guitar 
Player magazine. “To say that Richey has 
bonded with her guitar is an understate- 
ment.” 

On her latest CD, Speechless, Kelly salutes 
several of her guitar heroes with nine songs 
that demonstrate the breadth of her playing. 
Among the many standouts are the opening 
track, “One Day We'll Feel the Sun,” with an 
obvious nod to Jimi Hendrix; “Is There Any 
Reason,” which recalls the tones of Roy 
Buchanan; “Climb the Highest Mountain,” 
with its Joe Walsh/James Gang influences; 
“Stand Alone,” played in the Lonnie Mack 
style; and “Without a Trace,” which will re- 
mind listeners of the Eric Clapton/John 
Mayall and the Bluesbreakers sound. 

“There’s a handful of rock/blues guitar- 
slingers who come to everyone’s mind and 
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Kelly Richey in 2004 
at the Alturas Bar, 
Reno, Nevada. 
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Kelly Richey Band’s new drummer, Shane Frye. 
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I’m totally influenced by them,” said Kelly 
Richey to Brian Baker of City Beat magazine 
in September 2006. “I couldn’t help but be 
reflective of those influences. But Pve never 
been someone who could copy people. I’ve 
never really had the experience of trying to 
sound like someone else.” 

Speechless is the fruition of a dream for 
Richey, whose inspiration to do an instru- 
mental album of her own came after hear- 
ing one by one of her guitar heroes. 

“One of my favorite records is an in- 
strumental album that Roy Buchanan did. 
It was his favorite record,” says Richey. “I 
met Roy just a couple of weeks before his 
death. We were backstage, and he was blow- 
ing me off; he didn’t know who I was. I was 
excited to meet him but I didn’t want to 
bother him. I was just happy to say ‘Hey, I re- 
ally like your work.’ As he was walking off, 
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I said, “My favorite record is You're Not Alone: 
He turned around and looked at me so 
strange, and he goes, “Nobody’s heard that 
record.’ I said, “Well, ’ve worn out three 
vinyl copies of it. I know every note of it’ He 
came back and showed me a new guitar that 
Leo Fender had made for him and we talked. 
That was a special moment.” 

Richey is quick to credit her bandmates, 
bassist Jimmy Valdez and drummer David 
Clawson, as critical to the success of Speech- 
less. 

“It’s just really nice to settle back in with 
a rhythm section that I can call my own,’ says 
Richey. “We have the same vision, the same 
goals and we're working really hard. That 
makes all the difference in the world. I finally 
found these guys in Indianapolis. They love 
to work, they’re great players, they ve done 
a lot of touring so they knew what they were 
getting into when they signed up. We're just 
a really great team.” 

In addition to her work as a touring artist, 
Kelly Richey has been teaching guitar to 
both children and adults, beginners to ad- 
vanced, and presents guitar instruction 
workshops. Kelly Richey recognizes that 
music is a universal language and the gift of 
music can be used to build learning skills and 
to strengthen each student’s imagination. 
She is an Artist-On-Tour for the Cincinnati 
Arts Association and is on the roster of The 
Kentucky Center Arts Education Showcase. 

The Kelly Richey Band has spent Octo- 
ber 2007 working intensely in the studio 
and on stage. Earlier this year, Shane Frye 
replaced David Clawson on drums. The 
recording of the new album is almost fin- 
ished and should pass to mixing in No- 
vember. a 


Website: www.kellyrichey.com 
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Catch the Moment of Truth 





An interview with New York music photographer Suzanne Foschino 


By Paul Bondarovski 


Suzanne Foschino. 
Self-portrait. © 2007. 
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P. B.: Suzanne, on your MySpace page you 
say that you are “addicted to the blues and 
to coffee” and that you have a camera in 
your hand “just about every second of the 
day.” How did you become addicted to pho- 
tography? 

Suzanne Foschino: Well, I don’t know that 
I’m “addicted” to photography, but I can 
tell you that if I don’t have a camera in my 
hand just about every second of the day, I get 
very upset if I see something that I think 
would make a great photo and I’m not pre- 
pared... Huh, maybe I am addicted to pho- 
tography, because I go through withdrawals 
when I’m not shooting! 

I have worked many years as an artist and 
toy designer since 1991, when I graduated 
from the Fashion Institute of Technology in 
New York. My mom has always been the 
biggest and most supportive force in my life, 
along with my dad, who is also a photogra- 
pher. So, with mom’s support and dad’s pho- 
tographic tutelage, coupled with my artist 
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background, the slide into photography as an 
art form seemed natural for me. 

P. B.: There are two major themes in your 
photos — blues and children. What do these 
two themes have in common for you? 
Suzanne Foschino: | actually think that blues 
and children have a lot in common. They 
both transmit a raw and unfettered expres- 
sion of emotion... 

Children are so innocent. They're amazed 
at life, they're fascinated by the smallest 
thing. When they are happy, they are truly 
happy, and when they’re upset, they are re- 
ally upset. They haven’t learned to “fake it” 
yet... So, if you capture a moment when a 
child is doing something exceptional, you've 
probably captured one of the truest and 
purest emotions you'll ever witness, and I 
find that fascinating. The same goes for blues 
performers... And jazz, too! When they play, 
they're in another zone, almost in another 
time and place. When they are performing, 
they seem to lift off the ground and fly away 
in their mind. That is what I’m trying to 
capture. When a real blues artist is letting 
loose, whether it be a singer, guitarist, drum- 
mer, whatever, there is something so real 
about that emotion that is being conveyed to 
the audience... The irony to me is that I'd bet, 
sometimes they forget the audience is still 
there! What you capture at a moment of 
sheer musical ecstasy is so real that I just 
think you can’t get anything more real unless 
youre photographing a child! So, there’s a 
connection between those two subject mat- 
ters for me, and I honestly get the same type 
of joy from photographing them both. 

P. B.: Every picture has two stories — one vis- 
ible and one hidden. Which of these hidden 


stories is especially memorable to you? 


ALL PHOTOS ARE PROPERTY OF SUZANNE FOSCHINO PHOTOGRAPHY. ANY REPRODUCTION WITHOUT THE CONSENT OF SUZANNE FOSCHINO PHOTOGRAPHY IS PROHIBITED. 





Suzanne Foschino: | have a lot of photos that 
mean a lot to me... I get very attached to my 
work, which can be a good thing and a bad 
thing! (Laughs.) But I do have one photo that 
comes to mind that I especially cherish. I just 
think it is one of my best “narrative” photos. 

It’s a photo of someone named Rudy 
Williams, who is known as the “Mayor of 
Beale Street” in Memphis, Tennessee. My 
husband Tom and I were in Memphis when 
he was performing with Sweet Suzi and the 
Blues Experience at the International Blues 
Challenge... Tom is the drummer in the 
band... Rudy plays his trumpet and sings 
every single night in front of the King’s 
Palace restaurant on Beale Street. He has 
got to be in his 70s and he’s just happy to be 
there singing and playing for the people 
who walk by. 


The last time we were there, it was actu- 
ally snowing on Beale street, which appar- 
ently is a rare occurrence, but ... Rudy was 
still there, wearing a winter coat and a great 
big smile. The photo that I’m referring to is 
of just Rudy’s hands playing his trumpet. His 
trumpet is so old and so tattered, and it’s got 
pieces of duct tape on it to hold it together. 
For me, it’s thought provoking, because I al- 
ways wonder the stories that the trumpet 
could tell if it could just talk. Rudy’s hands 
are so old and experienced, and yet they 
feel in the photo like the hands of a younger 
man, much softer than you'd expect, and 
the way he is holding the trumpet is with 
such love... The hands just seem to wrap 
themselves around that trumpet as if it were 
an extension of his arm. His hands hold 
that trumpet with such knowledge and care. 


ay al a 2 “ 
Rudy Williams’ hands. 
Memphis, 2006. 
Photo by Suzanne 
Foschino © 2006. 
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Shemekia Copeland. 
Photo by Suzanne 
Foschino © 2007. 


I took this photo in 2006, then, in 2007, the 
band went back to the IBC, and I went back 
and took another photo of Rudy in the same 
pose, and ... funny thing was, I couldn't 
recreate that same magic the second time 
around! It was too contrived, even though 
there was more duct tape on the trumpet and 
I’m sure there were more stories to be told. 
The first photo was the most natural and, for 
me, the most magical. I just love that photo. 
P. B.: Your love of the blues is not just that 
of a fan. I know you are also a songwriter, 
even more — an awarded one! 

Suzanne Foschino: Thanks for mentioning 
that! Yes, a few songs that I have written 
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have won a few awards... Never first place, 
dammit, but pretty darn close. I recently 
came in Top 5 ina lyric writer contest for one 
of the silliest songs I’ve ever written! Also, a 
song that is performed by Sweet Suzi and the 
Blues Experience (co-written by Sweet Suzi 
and John Whelan), called “Does Your Wife 
Know?®’, has been a winner a few times. It re- 
cently came in Top 20 in the Blues category 
in the Unisong International Songwriter 
competition. It also got honorable mention 
in the “We Are Listening” Singer/Songwriter 
awards and was also given an honorable 
mention in the “We Are Listening” Lyric 
Writer Awards. In that round, I was awarded 


7th place over all and three of my songs re- 
ceived honorable mentions, out of only 
twelve honorable mentions that were 
granted. 

Another song, “Famous Last Words ... If 
Only,” came in honorable mention in the 
Lyrics Only category of the Unisong Inter- 
national Songwriting competition and placed 
high in a few other lyric writing competi- 
tions. Right now, I am collaborating with 
Rick Street, a great bass player and song- 
writer from a band that I absolutely love, and 
who are great friends of mine, Li'l Cliff and 
the Cliffhangers, on composing the music for 
these lyrics... It’s going to be a great song 
when it’s done! 

P. B.: When we met for the first time, the oc- 
casion was that wonderful compilation CD 
entitled The Ladies of the Blues. As far as I 
know, this album was your idea, and it cer- 
tainly has a story behind it... 

Suzanne Foschino: Well, it wasn't actually 
only my idea... At the 2006 Riverhead Blues 
Festival, here on Long Island, I made men- 
tion on a local website that out of the 36 
bands that were playing only a handful were 
female fronted, and I thought that those 
women should be celebrated for excelling in 
this otherwise male dominated genre of 
music. It was Bob “Hoochie Coochie” Pao- 
lucci who got the ball rolling and helped to 
turn it into a reality... 

It was very easy for me to collect the tracks 
from the women. The hard part was choos- 
ing which songs to use, because all of the 
women were such extraordinary talents and 
had so many great songs. Unfortunately, 
Alexis P. Suter, an incredible powerhouse 
female vocalist, who was also going to be per- 
forming at the festival that year, was unable 
to contribute to the CD due to contractual 
agreements with her label... So, there were 
only six singers on “The Ladies of the Blues”: 
Franny Mae, Leslie Zimei, Lex Grey, Nicole 
Hart, Pamela Betti and Sweet Suzi. 

P. B.: I have really and sincerely fallen in 
love with all the “Six Ladies.” ’'m now fol- 





Herbie Hancock’s grand piano reflection. Photo by Suzanne Foschino © 2007. 
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Bernard Allison. 
Photo by Suzanne 
Foschino © 2007. 


lowing the career of each of them and am go- 
ing to present them one by one in the mag- 
azine. But, to begin with, could you picture 
a a kind of Cee eatin 

nne Fos 9: Wow! A group portrait 
aa would spare each of their personali- 
ties? (Laughs.) No, man, that would be a 
tough assignment! I would love to try, 
though. 

They’re all so different in so many ways. 
But I am sure of one thing — if I could get 
them all into one photograph, I would be 
capturing history since that would be a pic- 
ture of six of the best performers I’ve had the 
pleasure to meet and watch work their magic. 
Those women are not only great perform- 
ers, they are all very nice people. 
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.: I said, “six Ladies, but I think I should 

have said “seven” — you are the seventh blues 
Lady!... When you are at a gig, in front of a 
stage, do you feel yourself an observer, a 
ed or an insider? 
Suzanne Foschino: Thank you so much for 
saying eae What a nice compliment! Hon- 
estly, I feel more like a friend of the blues, 
rarely an outsider. The wonderful (and for- 
tunate) experience I’ve had with most of 
the blues artists that I have met and pho- 
tographed is that, for the most part, they have 
all been incredible people as well. 

I was fortunate enough to photograph 
Nathan East a few weeks ago and am also 
currently collaborating with Bernard Allison 
on a photo project. Both men are such great 





A 


John Lee Hooker, Jr. Photo by Suzanne Foschino © 2007. 
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Nathan East. 
Photo by Suzanne 
Foschino © 2007. 


examples of people who never forget to be 
“real people” and always leave the ego at 
the door. They are both phenomenally ac- 
complished musicians, yet they are still such 
down to earth, humble and genuinely nice 
people who treat you like an equal. So, no, 
I don’t feel like an outsider when the per- 
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formers are like that. It’s only when an artist 
treats you like an outsider that you feel like 
an outsider, it’s as simple as that. But that 
rarely happens with blues performers. As I 
said before, the blues performers convey 
emotions that you can’t get in any other 
form of music, and if they can make you feel 





their music like they 
do, they can certainly 
make you feel the sin- 
cerity of their friend- 
ship as well. 

P. B.: If blues is a love of 
your life, how about 
your family life? Play- 
ing with the title of 
your award winning 
song, Does Your Hus- 
band Know How Much 
You Love the Blues? 
Suzanne Foschino: | 
just love the blues and 
I’m happy that it is 
such a huge part of my 
life. My husband is a 
great drummer who 
plays with a number of 
blues bands. We share 
a love of the blues and 
we do so many “blues 
things” together that it’s become a really 
special part of our family life, in addition to 
raising our two young sons, Thomas and 
Paul, future drummers! (Laughs.) 

It’s such a gift in life to be married to 
someone whom you not only love but who 
is your best friend and who you share so 
many common interests with. We really 
share a great love of music and support each 
other in any way we can, even if we're in- 
volved in that music in very different ways. 
There’s nothing I love more than watching 
him play his drums, and he gets a kick out 
of coming on shoots with me. Music is just 
another tie that bonds us. We are both proud 
of his band Sweet Suzi and the Blues Expe- 
rience, and we dedicate a lot of time to pro- 
moting that project together... 

So, to answer your question, yes, he knows 
how much I love the blues, and it’s a love we 
share. ae 


Website: 
www.myspace.com/suzannephotography1 








EL: 
Photo by Suzanne 
Foschino © 2006. 


The “Foschino Blues 
Family”: Tom (drums) and 
Suzanne (photography/ 
songwriting). 
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Founder Madalyn Sklar, a Houston musician 
and music business coach, says she was in- 
spired to start the GoGirls organization out 
of both frustration with the old and fasci- 
nation with the new. 

10 years ago, trying to get “a scene” going 
for women musicians in her hometown, she 
was frustrated by the apathetic response of 
the local music establishment. Convinced 
there had to be a better way, she realized 
the then-brand-new Internet would be a 
perfect medium to connect people and plan 
events. Thus, GoGirls was born. 

Sklar traded her frustration for unbridled 
enthusiasm at the possibilities she now had 
at her fingertips. Since then, she has spear- 
headed over 100 benefit showcases for var- 
ious organizations including the Rock ’r 
Roll Camp for Girls, MusiCares, American 
Liver Foundation and the Nicole Brown 
Charitable Foundation. She has also spo- 
ken on music panels at events like the Dewey 
Beach Music Conference, D-Fest, DIY Con- 
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vention, Folk Alliance, Millennium Music 
Conference, NEMO and the South Park 
Music Festival. 

Suzanne Glass: What gave you the idea to 
start GoGirls? 

Madalyn Sklar: Well, it initially started out 
of frustration with being ignored at the lo- 
cal guitar shops here in Houston. I got the 
idea to start GoGirls because I saw how the 
Internet was a great way to connect people. 

This was back in 1995, when the Internet 
was new. I could see the potential to use 
this new medium to bring people together 
and see if other women were getting ig- 
nored at guitar shops, too. 

One day I sat down with my laptop com- 
puter and created the entire concept and 
site. I launched it the next day. That was in 
January 1996. 

S. G.: What was your background in music 
before GoGirls? 

Madalyn Sklar: I grew up playing guitar, 
both acoustic and electric. In high school, I 


wanted to be the next Joan Jett. She was huge 
at the time. Okay, that dates me! 

S. G.: What programs/benefits are available 
through GoGirls? And what are the costs to 
join? 

Madalyn Sklar: Anyone can be a part of 
our community by doing two things. First, 
adding their band to our music directory at 
www.GoGirlsMusic.com/artists.asp. Then 
they can join our vibrant discussion group 
at www.GoGirlsMusic.com/list.asp. There is 
no cost for either of these. In addition, our 
website is filled with articles geared for in- 
die artists. 

We have a paid service called GoGirls 
Elite. It’s a service for indie women musicians 
and their bands. Through our membership 
program you can take advantage of showcase 
opportunities, valuable industry information, 
get your CD reviewed, and so much mote. 
It’s only $35.00/year. 

There is more info, including benefits, at 
www.GoGirlsElite.com. 


Madalyn working the 
GoGirls booth at the 
Dewey Beach Music 
Conference ’07, along 
with Dawn Cook and 
Annie Sidley. 
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“We are a springboard providing information, 
resources and opportunities. We are a 
community that supports.” — MADALYN SKLAR. 





Sarah Bettens (of K’s 
Choice) and Madalyn 
Sklar at Eddie’s Attic in 
Atlanta. September 2007. 


Madalyn Sklar at D-Fest 
in July, 2007, playing roadie 
for the band PiKE. 
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x.: How is an artist’s career helped when 

they ae GoGirlsé 

Lyn | r: [see too many artists sitting 
ee aatne se rahe to happen. This is not 
how the music business works! You have to 
get out there and work it. We help you help 
yourself. We provide the resources, but it’s up 
to you to make things happen. We do provide 
a great and warm community. But you have 
to oo involved if you want to see results. 

.s When artists join, are they required to 
submit music? 
Madalyn Sklar: No, we do not require any 
music sibiiiod. We are here to help you 
help yourself. We are simply a springboard 
providing information, resources and op- 
portunities. We are a community that sup- 
ne 

S. G.: How many people are involved in run- 
ning i In what positions? 
Madalyn Sklar: GoGirls is a 100 per cent vol- 
unteer run AoraniaGE I basically run and 
oversee everything. Annette Warner is our 
website editor. Georgia Moncrief handles 
artist relations. Kelly Zirbes runs public re- 
lations and outreach. We have volunteers 
that cae with shows, CD reviews, etc. 

: How do you organize shows/show- 
casest How 2 are artists chosen to participate? 
Madalyn Sklar: I organize many of our 
hem fais are sprue around the coun- 
try. I also rely on members who volunteer 
their time. 

We do annual events such as Invasion of 
the GoGirls @ SXSW, Battle of the GoGirls, 
and our annual benefit shows called the 
GoGirls Music Fest. For some we take sub- 
missions by putting a call out, and other 
times we hand pick from our roster. We have 
so many great GoGirls who volunteer their 
time to coordinate shows in their cities. It’s 
prety amazing! 

). G.: Briefly describe your associated serv- 
ices, s Gig Page: and Indie Music Coach? 
Madalyn Sklar: Gig Page is a service I de- 
sloped a ale artists. Years ago many of 
my friends struggled with getting their gigs 


up on their web sites in a timely manner 
and most of them didn’t know HTML. So be- 
ing the nice girl that I am, I would help them 
out and do it for them. 

Then one day, while working on an events 
calendar for a web design client, I thought, 
hey, I should develop one specifically for in- 
die artists. Gig Page was born from there. | 
wanted something that was so easy to use that 
anyone could do it. And I have to say, since 
launching it in 2002, I have never gotten a call 
or email from anyone saying they can’t fig- 
ure it out. Yes, it’s that easy! And the best part 
for me, I didn’t have to update my friends’ gigs 
anymore. LOL! You can get more info at 
www.GigPage.com. 

I started Indie Music Coach two years 
ago and felt it was a logical next step for me 
because I work with so many indie artists as 
a group. Now I spend a great deal of my 
time one-on-one with musicians, helping 
them achieve their goals and elevate their 


_WWW.RUSTYWRIGHTBLUES.COM 
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music careers. I do this mostly by phone and 
for some by email or in person. I offer an ear. 
I listen. And with over ten years of knowledge 
in the music business, I’m able to provide use- 
ful, practical advice. 

I help indie artists and music industry 
professionals set goals, and in achieving their 
goals they get from where they are to where 
they want to be. Check out my site for addi- 
tional information as well as testimonials at 
www.IndieMusicCoach.com. 

S. G.: What is your customer/business phi- 
losophy? 

Madalyn Sklar: My philosophy is that you 
only live this life once, so you have to get out 
there and do something, make some noise. 
No one is going to do it for you! Have pa- 
tience, but be persistent. 

I love what I do. It excites me and moti- 
vates me to do and achieve more. 


Website: www.GoGirlsMusic.com 


Suzanne Glass is the 
founder of Indie- 
Music.com, one of the 
Internet’s premier musi- 
cian websites. The com- 
pany offers thousands of 
resources to achieve suc- 
cess in the music industry. 
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Melissa Forbes 


By Paul Bondarovski 
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with the Joneses 


Q UITTING YOUR DAY JOB TO PURSUE YOUR TRUE CALLING IS SOMETHING MANY PEOPLE ONLY DREAM OF 





doing. But in an age where work/life balance seems as difficult as juggling a fish and a cactus, more 


and more people are looking deep inside to find the source of their happiness. Australian-based singer- 


songwriter Melissa Forbes, 34, worked as a commercial lawyer for seven years before quitting her job to 


pursue her dream of becoming a singer. She has officially closed the book (and opened a new one) with 
the release of her 2005 debut album, No More Mondays. Released on her own label, Kitten Kong Records, 
the album primarily focuses on Melissa’s original material but also covers artists as diverse as Michael 


D’Angelo, Metallica and Michael Jackson. Melissa describes her music as “jazzy blue-eyed soul” and cites 


such diverse influences as Prince, Diana Krall, Sade, Joni Mitchell, Chaka Khan and Tina Arena. 





be 
PHOTO BY MARK TURNER 


Melissa always had an inkling she could sing. 
When she was about six, she came home 
from school one day and was singing to her- 
self. Her mother told her to turn the TV off 
and do her homework. The TV wasn’t on — 
it was Melissa singing the theme song. 

“From the very beginning, even as a kid, 
it was African-American music I loved the 
most,’ recalls Melissa. “I’m from Toowoomba 
originally, a rural town on the Darling Downs 
in Queensland, which wasn’t exactly a hotbed 
of soul! But I remember a disco compilation 
my mother bought, which included the song 
‘Super Freak’ by Rick James. When I heard 
that song I was hooked!” 

Another seminal moment was seeing 
blue-eyed soul singer Teena Marie perform 
her hit “Lovergirl” on Solid Gold. “When I saw 
Teena Marie perform with so much groove 
and soul, I knew what I wanted to do,’ Melissa 
remembers with conviction. 

But the dream took its time before com- 
ing true. For six years she studied law at the 
University of Queensland... “When it came 
to applying for legal jobs at the completion 
of my degrees, I only applied for one think- 
ing that if I didn’t get the position, it was a 
sign I should be singing. Unfortunately, in 
hindsight, I got the job!” For the next four 


years Melissa worked in various areas of 
commercial legal practice but was unhappy 
not doing anything about her music. 

“Tm the kind of person,” Melissa says, “if 
I want to do something, I want to do it prop- 
erly. When I was doing law, I wanted to put 
everything into it and do it well, so I stayed 
focused on that. But then I became dissatis- 
fied with it, and it’s not a job that you can do 
half-heartedly. It was 2000, and I thought 
it’s a new millennium, time for a change... 

“Being a learner at heart, my first instinct 
wasnt to go and hang around in the Valley 
and meet some bands. It was, what course can 
I do to get me out of this? So I got on the 
Internet and found a bridging course at the 
Queensland Conservatorium of Music in 
Brisbane for people like me who haven't 
done much formal training. When I went to 
audition for that course they were saying, 
‘With a voice like that, why haven’t we heard 
of you before?’ That’s when I realized there 
might be something to this, and I ended up 
spending the next four years there studying 
and doing legal work part-time.” 

She graduated in 2003 with a Bachelor of 
Music in Jazz Voice (and with a special medal 
as the most outstanding student on gradu- 
ation) but was doing professional gigs from 
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her earliest days in the conservatory, singing 
in cover jazz bands. That was her appren- 
ticeship, where she learned everything from 
how to roll up a lead properly to looking af- 
ter her voice and getting through singing 
for four hours a night a couple of times a 
week. She has also discovered what some 
people call “the X factor.” 

“T think of music as more of a spiritual 
thing,” she says. “Musicians who are really in 
touch with who they are and can show that 
on stage, they are the ones who draw people 


“I think of music as more of a spiritual 
thing. It's not about who has the best votce. 
It’s something else...” — MELISSA FoRBES. 





No More Mondays (2005, 
Kitten Kong Records). 


to them. It’s not about who has the best 
voice. That’s what I thought when I started. 
You soon realize it’s something else.” 

Having quit her day job didn’t really make 
life easier. “I’m a morning person, “ Melissa 
says, “Physiologically I’m just not suited for 
the late night shows! That’s the way I am 
hard-wired, so it was a disaster from that 
point of view. But it helps that ’m organized. 
It’s a profession, so it’s important to have 
your stuff together... And P’m on an accel- 
erated path. I came to this late, and there’s no 
time to waste.” 

In 2004, Melissa finally resigned from her 
legal job to concentrate on putting together 
her debut album, No More Mondays. She 
and husband Jim then set up their own in- 
dependent label, Kitten Kong Records. 

“The learning curve was incredibly steep. 
As an independent artist, I had to get my head 
around all aspects of making the album — 
from booking players, rehearsing, arrang- 
ing, producing, recording in the studio and 
mixing, to dealing with copyright matters, art- 
work and promotion. It’s been a great but 
challenging experience.” 

Since the album’s launch to a sell-out 
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crowd at the Brisbane Powerhouse in March 
2005, Melissa has travelled to the Port Fairy 
Folk Festival where she was a finalist in the 
songwriting competition with her song “The 
Weekday Sun.’ In August 2005, she spent a 
week in Nagoya, Japan, where she performed 
in the Australian Pavilion at World Expo. 

Without a formal promotion and mar- 
keting campaign, and thanks mainly to word- 
of-mouth and the Internet, No More Mondays 
has received a rave response from critics and 
soul, jazz and blues music fans around the 
world. In Australia, the album remained in 
the Top 10 of the Independent Record Labels 
Jazz Chart from April to June 2005. Inter- 
nationally, it made the charts in 17 countries, 
including the United States. 

But artistic pursuits can prove financially 
challenging, especially when you are signed 
with your own independent label. 

“If you're going to do something creative, 
you ve got to get over that feeling of keeping 
up with the Joneses, otherwise it just won't 
work,’ Melissa says. 

Satisfied with music now being a strong 
presence in her life, Melissa recently decided 
to fall back on her legal skills for a couple of 
days a week to supplement the cash flow. 
She has also expanded her record label’s ac- 
tivity to help other independent artists break 
into the music industry. 

“Tt’s hard to do one thing that’s artistic,” 
she says. “I realize that I enjoy having a few 
things on the go now, and I quite like switch- 
ing between one or two days a week in a le- 
gal role, my own performing and running the 
record label!” 

Haven't you forgotten something impor- 
tant, Melissa? Something as much spiritual 
and living as the music? A new and even 
stronger presence in your life? 

“Thad a baby almost a year ago now and 
have been focussed almost exclusively on 
her. Can’t think about anything else at the 
moment...” 


Website: www.melissaforbes.com 
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Tori Sparks 
UNDER THIS YELLOW SUN 


Her critically-acclaimed sophomore release and Glass Mountain Records 
debut. Includes bonus music video “Cold War.” AT RADIO NOW! 


Available on iTunes, BestBuy.com, Amazon.com, and more. 


“...Both concise and taut ...houghtful and evocative 
without being pretentious. ... Discover Sparks’, 
powerful voice now...!” 

-Cosmik Debris 


‘One of the best albums of the yea 


-Downhome Cookin’ with Larc¥a 


“Aknockout. : TBONE & FRANNY MAE BAND 


-The Village Voice 


an ai e , “Consisting of Tommy T Bone on guitar, 

ose are tne songqwritin ° . 

Re eiea tga, Franny Mae on vocals, Russ Gianotti on drums, 

Roseanne Cash... Tony Fucci on bass and Billy Quinn on keys, 
-Tinderbox Music . the band give a great get up off your ass and dance 


approach to the blues.” — Long Island Blues Society. 
ON TOUR NOW! - LONG SLANG Son RIVESEAD 


=“WiwW.torisparks.com | 
Os ad RD TABS . | ans SN www.tboneandfrannymae.com A 
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Toni Price 


By Rob Patterson 
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Bio She Doesn't Want 


ONI PRICE SAYS SHE DOESN'T WANT A BIO. NOTHING AGAINST US FOLKS IN THE MEDIA, MIND YOU. 

It’s just that she has little — if no — time for the music business. After all, she’s in the business of music, 
and in it for the love of the music — in a way that proves she doesn’t just talk that line, but walks it, too. 
Ultimately, Toni Price wants her music to do the speaking for her. 








PHOTO BY DANIEL PERLAKY 2007 


Rob Patterson is a veteran 
music journalist, writer 
and editor whose work has 
appeared in hundreds of 
daily newspapers, a score 
or so of alternative news- 
weeklies, and such music 
publications as Creem, 
Crawdaddy, Circus, Musi- 
cian, Spin, New Musical 
Express, Request, Pulsel, 
CD Review, Acoustic Gui- 
tar, Country Music, Stereo- 
phile, Harp, The Rolling 
Stone Record Guide and a 
host of others. 


And her latest album on Antone’s Records, 
Talk Memphis, she does just that, and in far 
more than just its title alone. Like every 
Toni Price release — this one makes seven to 
date — it showcases a voice that can saunter 
up to a song, put her arms around it, and say, 
“Honey, you are now mine!” And then give 
those songs to the listener with her patented 
personal touch and saucy/sexy command 
in a way that also makes them part of the lives 
of those recipients of her music. It’s a gift, and 
Toni has it, big time. 

Talk Memphis certainly speaks eloquently 
for Toni Price (as well as rather sexily, soul- 
fully and oh-so musically). She proverbially 
travels to the capital city — if not the foun- 
tainhead — of Southern soul, a place where 
the metaphorical barbecue joints serve that 
big plate of R&B ribs with such side dishes 
as rock and country to round out the meal 
with the spicy tinge of blues in the BBQ 
sauce. It’s what she does naturally, that roots 
music thing that transcends genre — actually 
goes back to when musical genres were 
something to be mixed and stirred together 
— which is what she’s been doing all along, 
in fact, with variations on her approach and 
the tangent she takes on each album. 

Request magazine's Marty Keller nailed 
Toni’s deal in his review of her 1999 album, 
Low Down and Up: “Sensual, vulnerable, 
bluesy, melodic, and keen on jazz phrasing 
and Western swing, Price’s water-clear tim- 
bre and rich, flexible vocal style are out- 
done only by her brilliant song selection 


and choice backing musicians.” The same 
could be said of Talk Memphis; any Toni 
Price album, really. 

This time she and her longtime produc- 
tion partner Derek O’Brien channel the 
golden days and landmark sound of Stax/ 
Volt and Hi Records (a feat others also try 
these days, but few truly master as Toni does 
on this CD). She pulls from Jesse Winches- 
ter for the title track, serves up some prime 
cuts from other Memphis writers like Isaac 
Hayes and Booker T. Jones, as well as from 
a little further down the mighty Mississippi, 
New Orleans’ own Allen Toussaint. As usual, 
she also gleans a number from an up and 
coming talent on the Austin music scene, this 
time Wendy Colonna. And as always, she 
includes some numbers from Academy 
Award nominated songwriter Gwil Owen, 
her longtime friend, who wrote four songs 
that meld perfectly in style and substance 
with the classic Memphis sound. 

Talk Memphis is truly that good’n’greasy 
stuff that comes from down deep in the 
South, as well as this singer’s soul and hits the 
listener just as deeply. It’s the real deal, as 
you ll hear from a listen. You don’t need no 
stinkin’ bio to tell you all that. It’s in the 
erooves of Talk Memphis, ready for you to dig 
down into and get high and get off on and 
really love. Spin the disc and it will tell you 
everything you really need to know about 
Toni Price. 

But since we are, ahem, in the music 
business and in the media game, I do feel 
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obliged to give you some information on 
Toni Price... 

“Toni Price was raised by a pack of wild 
corn dogs. Say that,’ she suggested as the 
opener of a previous bio. It’s pure Toni Price, 
and silly as it may seem at first glance, it 
tells you something essential about Toni 
Price and how she pursues her music. Paul 
Anka may have written “My Way” and Frank 
Sinatra may have made it his signature song, 
but neither could hold a candle to Toni Price 
when it comes to actually doing music one’s 
own way — and nothing but. 
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“Talk Memphis showcases a voice that can 
saunter up to a song, put her arms around 
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Talk Memphis 





(2007, Antones Records). 


Talking to her one night outside the back 
door of the legendary Continental Club in 
Austin, her fans were already lining up at the 
front door, ready to pack the joint (in more 
ways than one) for her Tuesday mid-evening 
“Hippie Hour,’ just as they did for 14 years 
running. Toni didn’t need to tour to make 
her music for people (and on occasion, she 
would hit other Austin clubs, other Texas 
cities, some festivals and selected out-of- 
town gigs, but only when she wanted to). 

Sure it was a little frustrating for those of 
us who agreed with Billboard magazine’s 
assessment that Toni is “a major-league tal- 
ent who deserves to be heard.” She makes the 
kind of music that even a jaded music jour- 
nalist can get passionate about — the reason 
why we do what we do, at least for some of 
us — and want to share with the world. But 
if an artist can bring the mountain to Mo- 
hammed, as Toni did every Tuesday at the 
Continental Club, why should she climb 
into a van or a bus and hit the road? (Truth 
be told that in her early Hippie Hour years, 
Toni did in fact take the Austin metro bus to 
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her weekly gig. And Hippie Hour was such 
a success for not just Toni but the venue as 
well that Continental Club owner Steve 
Wertheimer, true mensch that he is, even- 
tually bought her a car as a birthday present.) 

Hippie Hour was a genuine live music 
phenomenon — profiled on NPR’s “All Things 
Considered” as just that — but it was also just 
plain logical truth about what a phenome- 
nal musical talent could achieve (perform- 
ing with other phenomenal musical talents) 
by the sheer power of musical soul and sin- 
cerity, created for the sheer joy of what it is 
for both its creators and those who share in 
it by being there and listening. 

Toni has also gotten to make records that 
made critics like me, and a number of them 
to boot, utterly coo with delight. She’s fea- 
tured legendary musicians on her recordings 
like James Burton, Dr. John, Jimmie Vaughan, 
Junior Brown, Ian McLagan, Jimmy Day 
and Johnny Gimble, as well as a blue ribbon 
selection of hot Austin players. And Toni 
Price has consistently been the best-selling 
artist on the Antone’s label, which suggests 
that doing it her way may not be a bad idea 
at all. 

I suppose you need some history even 
though I would second Toni on the notion 
that all you really need to know about her is 
etched onto the disc of Talk Memphis. She 
was born and raised in New Jersey, landed 
in Nashville as a teen, tried the country ma- 
jor label game and found it not to her liking, 
and then, after visiting Austin for South By 
Southwest almost 20 years ago, packed up 
and moved to a city where she knew there 
were people who loved music for its own sake 
just as much as she does. The late and leg- 
endary Clifford Antone gave her a stage 
from which to introduce herself to the city 
at his nightclub and signed her to the record 
label that bears his name. 

I won't exactly say that the rest is history, 
one reason being that it’s still recent vin- 
tage, and Toni is still creating her story. How- 
ever, it is safe to say that Hippie Hour became 


so integrally woven into the cultural fabric of 
Austin that it is indeed historical. 

And now, alas for those of us in Austin, 
it is now history. A few months before the re- 
lease of Talk Memphis, Toni Price picked up 
and moved to San Diego. It’s not something 
she has spoken about to the media, but I 
think I have a good guess as to one reason 
why. Back in the early 1990s, not long after 
Toni released her debut album, titled Swim 
Away, I wrote an essay in a local paper talk- 
ing about how swimming at Austin’s Barton 
Springs evoked deep feelings regarding my 
lifetime love for and almost mystical rela- 
tionship with the aquatic realm. 

About a week later, I received a card from 
Toni in the mail. “Thanks for the watery 
words,” she wrote inside it. I think that says 
something about why she is now in San 
Diego — Austin’s “Third Coast” has no beaches 
or ocean; San Diego does — and about the 
kind of class act this dedicated bohemian is 
underneath her tie-dye trappings. 

We Austinites, being the sort of local 
chauvinists that we are, have a tendency that 
can make some of us who live here a little 
crazy sometimes, even if we do love this 
city: it’s that some of us would like to think 
that Hippie Hour was one of those “only in 
Austin” phenomena. But I’m confident that 
once Toni settles into San Diego, finds her 
special players, and then sets up shop at a lo- 
cal club, the devoted fans will start packing 
the joint again as often as she plays. Because 
that’s how damned good Toni Price is and 
the sort of emotional pull and power she cre- 
ates with her music. 

And in leafing through one of her old 
press kits, I found a quote that epitomized 
just how special she is (and damned if it 
wasn't my own): “When Toni Price sings, no 
matter what the context, it’s like she’s fronting 
the Good Lord’s band, no matter what the 
configuration. And that, folks, is a gift to be 
savored.” ‘Nuff said. 


Website: www.toniprice.com 
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Guerrilla P.R. 


How You Can Wage an Effective 
Publicity Campaign... Without 
Going Broke 
By Michael Levine. 1994, Collins. 
256 pp. ISBN: 0887306640. 


The manifesto for waging a 
street-smart publicity cam- 
paign with no- or low-cost 
strategies from one of Holly- 
wood’s most successful publi- 
cists. Levine, the founder of a 
public relations firm and a 
leader in the field, offers a 
unique look at and guide to 
the often vague and mysteri- 
ous process of public relations. 
In an entertaining yet intrigu- 
ing manner, Levine puts forth 
a cogent, concise work that is 
spattered with snappy “true- 
life” examples of traditional 
and nontraditional public rela- 
tions activities. Chapters in- 
clude sections called “Tips and 
Traps,’ which list practical PR 
advice ranging from how to 
handle the press to speech- 
making to giving successful 
parties and the effective use of 
photos — just to name a few. 
“Read it and brainstorm. Take 
it to heart, and the world will 
know your name.” — 

Derek Sivers, CD Baby. 


Guerrilla Marketing 
Excellence 


The Fifty Golden Rules for 
Small-Business Success 
By Jay Conrad Levinson. 
1993, Houghton Mifflin. 224 pp. 
ISBN: 0395608449. 


Guerrilla Marketing Excellence 
explains fifty rules aimed at 
fine-tuning your marketing 
style. It includes information 
on the uses of video, television 
distribution, networking effec- 
tiveness, and marketing com- 
binations in an increasingly 
competitive business climate. 
Jay Conrad Levinson, presi- 
dent of Guerrilla Marketing 
International, is the author or 
coauthor of eleven books in 
the Guerrilla Marketing series 
and write the popular “‘Guer- 
rilla Entrepreneur”’ column 
for Entrepreneur magazine. 
“Again — a real brainstormer. 

It will spark 1000 good ideas. 
The fact that these aren’t writ- 
ten about music is great, 
because you wont be taking 
any ideas directly. A success 
story about a dry-cleaning 
business will inspire an idea 

in you that no musician had 
thought of before.” — 

Derek Sivers, CD Baby. 
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Everything You'd 
Better Know About 
the Record Industry 


For Artists, Songwriters, 
Producers, Musicians and 
Music Entrepreneurs 
By Kashif. 

1996, Brooklyn Boy Books. 
410 pp. ISBN: 1885726031. 








Everything You'd Better Know 
About The Record Industry is 
about how to find success in 
the music business and how to 
make money doing it. by an- 
swering all the questions — 
especially those that the novice 
wouldn't even know to ask! 
Included are over 150 pages of 
contracts and their explanato- 
ry notes, information on ob- 
taining recording and publish- 
ing deals, understanding how 
royalties are calculated, choos- 
ing the right manager, and 
what it takes to start your own 
record company. 

“If you really have to have one 
of those books about the music 
industry itself (contracts, deals, 
publishing, money, percentages, 
etc.), then this 1s by far the best 
one I’ve ever seen. Written by 

a cool current music producer, 
not an aged lawyer.” — 

Derek Sivers, CD Baby. 
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BOOKSHELF 


6 Steps to Free 
Publicity 


For Corporate Publicists or Solo 
Professionals, Including ... 
Publishers, Consultants, 
Conference Planners, 
Politicians, Inventors 
By Marcia Yudkin 
2003, Career Press. 272 pp. 
ISBN: 1564146758. 


PublicPublicity lets the world 
know who you are, what your 
company offers, or the urgency 
of your cause. Whether you 
want to draw in new business, 
establish yourself as an expert, 
or introduce a new concept to 
the community, free publicity 
is the cheapest, most credible 
way to do it. This newly updat- 
ed edition also covers: how to 
overcome fears, feel comfort- 
able, and think like a publicity 
hound; how to write tip sheets, 
pitch letters, and press releases 
that roll out your message and 
keep you in people’s minds 
and files; performing on radio, 
TV, or the Web like a pro; how 
to be easily found on the Web. 
“Tf you've already read and 
loved Guerilla P.R., this one 
will give you even more ideas 

in the same vein.” — 

Derek Sivers, CD Baby. 


Steps 


Publicity 


For corporate publicists or solo professionals, 
including... publishers, consultants, conference planners, 
politicians, inventors, artists, 
psychotherapists, and enyone else looking to 
altroct medio atlention fo their business or couse 










THE NEW RELEASE FROM THE DAN LAWSON BAND 


Includes international radio chart toppers Miss Me and Story of the Blues 


“A hard edge sound with a boogie/blues flair.” Chicago Music Underground 
“A true masterpiece!” Midnight Special Blues Radio 


AVAILABLE ONLINE AT WWW.DANLAWSON.COM 
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